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WHAT TO DO THIS MONTH. 


When snow is on the ground- -or 
at least when the latter is frozen--the 
nurseryman may take a holiday, per 
haps go south. After secking business 
diligently and serving customers to his 
best ability during the open months, 
no doubt he deserves a vacation. 

But there is no need to feel that, 
aside from recuperating, there is noth- 
Winter affords excellent 
time for pursuing objects that can be 


ing to do. 


given little attention when customers 
are demanding action. 

This is an opportune season to re 
view the advertising and selling pro 
yram of the past year and consider 
how it may be improved or extended. 
Sometimes it is worth while to spend 
occasional hours musing over returns 
trom this effort or that to develop 
sales. One avenue shows promise and 
is worth studying further. Another 
seems to bring limited response and 
need not be followed unless to find 
the reason for lack of success. Mailing 
lists may be revamped——weeded, cor- 
rected, amplified--to save loss on post- 
age and printing and to obtain better 
returns. 

The winter is a good time to extend 
trade contacts, while public interest is 
m the wane. Your state association 
meeting is worth a few days’ time. In 
fact, it would not be a poor investment 
to visit gatherings in adjoining states 
or available short courses or regional 
meetings. Not only do you learn the 
activities of such organizations in han- 
dling your problems and hear talks 
that are intended to give information 





The Mirror of the Trade 








and counsel on your own business 
operations, but by comparing notes 
and exchanging conversation at first 
hand with other nurserymen, you will 
benefit in many different ways only 
to be realized with experience. 

Surely there are many opportunities 
to keep busy during the winter, if we 
have the inclination to invest our time 
to best advantage. 


YOUR HELP NEEDED. 

Every application for subscription 
to this magazine is checked to be 
certain that the circulation is con- 
fined to nurserymen and persons en- 
gaged commercially in allied lines of 
business. 

This is done so that wholesale 
firms will not be bothered with small 
retail orders at wholesale prices and 
so that retail nurserymen will not be 
required to spend time explaining to 
their customers the difference be- 
tween retail and wholesale prices for 
stock. 

So that these objects may be ful- 
filled, readers are requested not to 
leave copies in public places or give 
them to persons outside the trade un- 
less confident the latter will not abuse 
the privilege. 





FOR GARDENERS TO READ. 


The annual index to the editorial 
contents of the American Nurseryman 
for 1939, published in the December 
13 issue, does more than show readers 
where they may quickly find important 
material published during the year 
by turning to the issue number and 
then to the page indicated after the 
colon. 

Strikingly apparent in that index 
is the number of garden books re- 
viewed in the course of one year—no 
less than forty. It might be added that 
these included only garden books sent 
to this magazine because the book pub- 
lishers thought they might be of in- 
terest to commercial growers. There 
were probably another forty books on 
garden subjects published during 1939 
that were not reviewed here. 

The point is that books on garden- 
ing are coming from the presses of 
various publishers at the rate of better 
than one each week, a forceful indica- 
tion of the extent of garden interest 





shown by the public today. This re 
viewer can look back not much more 
than a decade ago—and surely not two 

when new garden books were rela 
tively few, and the publication of one 
a month was unusual. 

It is obvious that the American pub 
lic is growing up, from a horticultural 
point of view, when so many and 
varied books on plant topics find a sale 
This interest gives a better opportunity 
for nurserymen than ever in the past, 
and of course an equal responsibility 
to keep abreast of the public’s advance. 
or rather somewhat ahead. 


ABELIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Few shrubs possess so many attrac 
tive characteristics as Abelia grandi 
flora, the glossy abelia. At maturity 
this plant of hybrid origin reaches a 
height of from five to six feet or more, 
where it is perfectly hardy. Its some 
what tender nature restricts the area 
over which it can be used effectively. 
It has long drooping branches bearing 
small, opposite, semievergreen, glossy 
green leaves. The pinkish-white, bell 
shaped flowers are borne near the ends 
of short side branches and are effective 
from late June until frost. The glossy 
green foliage and long biooming habit 
make this plant especially attractive 
during the summer months. 

Peaty, well drained soil is to the 
liking of the abelia. While it will 
stand shade, it is best used in sun in 
somewhat protected places, in the 
colder climates, so that the wood may 
become well ripened by the time cold 
weather appears. Pruning to remove 
winter-injured tips of branches and 
to maintain 
quired. Softwood cuttings taken dur 
ing summer or early fall root readily. 
There are no serious insects or diseases 
which attack this plant. 


uniform growth is re- 


The glossy abelia may be employed 
in many ways. It may be used as a 
specimen plant, as a border or founda 
tion plant where it combines readily 
with deciduous, narrow or broad-leaved 
evergreen plants and as a hedge in 
localities where it is perfectly hardy 
Abelia combines especially well with 
such broad-leaved evergreens and 


pieris, leucothoé and ilex and with 
many of the narrow-leaved evergreens. 


L. C. C. 
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JANUARY 1, 1940 


Minnesota State Meeting 


First of Two Score Midwinter Conventions of State Associations, Held at St. Paul, 
Considers Several Important Problems Confronting Nurserymen Nationally 


The first fall of snow this winter, 
creating a heavy slush in the streets 
of St. Paul, curtailed attendance 
somewhat at the opening session of 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Nurserymen’s Association, at 
the Hotel Lowry, December 19. 
After the roll call, President J. K. 
Andrews delivered his official mes- 
sage, in which he surveyed the 
problems of the nurserymen of the 
state and appraised current condi- 
tions as appears in the portions of 
his address printed on another page. 
Vice-president Vincent Bailey, in the 
chair, appointed as a committee on 
the president’s address Bj. Loss, 
chairman, C. H. Andrews and 
Arthur Ruedlinger. 

The report of the treasurer, Har- 
old S. Reid, St. Paul, showed re- 
ceipts of $219.30 during the year 
and disbursements of $212.60, leav- 
ing a current balance of $222.15, a 
few dollars more than a year before. 

J. S. Jones, secretary of the Minne- 
sota farm bureau, brought a message 
from that association, and his re- 
marks on horticultural experiences 
were entertaining. 


A. A. N. Activities. 


Reporting on the current progress 
of activities of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Richard P. 
White, executive secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., endeavored briefly 
to point out the diversity of its un- 
dertakings in behalf of the industry, 
ample evidence of the financial bene- 
fit which nurserymen at large, not 
only A. A. N. members, are deriving 
in consequence. He spent consider- 
able time on the problems created by 
the social security act. He estimated 
that the ruling exempting nursery 
workers as agricultural labor had 
saved the nurserymen of the country 


$70,000 annually. Additional savings 
to nurserymen in consequence of 
the 1939 amendments to the social 
security act he estimated as $70,000 
to $80,000 per annum. The inclu- 
sion of the word “planting” in the 
definition of agricultural labor in 
the amendments was the direct re- 
sult of work by the Washington 
office. There remains to be deter- 
mined the interpretation of that 
word with reference to landscape 
planting, as well as the status of em- 
ployees in nursery offices located 
away from the farm on which the 
stock is grown. The regulations, he 
had recently been informed by the 
internal revenue office at Washing- 
ton, will not be issued until spring. 

In the afternoon, Dr. J. H. Stoeck- 
eler, of the lake states forest 
experiment station, maintained by 
the United States forest service in 
coéperation with the division of for- 
estry of the University of Minnesota 
in Green hall at University Farm, 
told of research work as regards 
seed handling, propagation, soil use 
and fertilization in forest nurseries, 
dealing chiefly with jack, white and 
red pine and black and white spruce. 
He told an interesting story, illus- 
trated by colored slides of forest 
nursery views. 


Tree-planting Bonus. 


Explanation of the new federal 
tree-planting bonus was given by 
Paul Miller, director of agricultural 
extension service at the University 
of Minnesota. Under the A. A. A. 
setup for the coming year the farmer 
may obtain, in addition to his pay- 
ments for soil-building practices, the 
sum of $7.50 per acre for planting 
650 forest trees or 300 windbreak 
trees up to four acres, or $30 in all. 
The farmer may, in addition, obtain 


$3 per acre for the care of the trees; 
the latter payment is included in his 
soil-building program. This grant, 
it is believed, should enable nursery- 
men to make sales of suitable trees 
for wood lot or windbreak planting 
to farmers. Under the new Minne- 
sota state law, Mr. Miller explained, 
the agricultural extension service is 
allotted $2,500 to help the farmers 
of the state plant wood lots with trees 
obtained at cost from Minnesota 
nurserymen. The latter have sup- 
plied his office with lists of the stock 
available, and orders will be taken, 
either through his office or by the 
nurserymen direct. 

Vincent Bailey, chairman of the 
committee which had conferred with 
the extension director in regard to 
this matter, spoke briefly to urge 
members to support this undertaking, 
now that the codperation of the state 
had been obtained. The list submit- 
ted, he said, showed 2,500,000 de- 
ciduous seedlings and 1,600,000 co- 
niferous seedlings available, while in 
the past year about 750,000 seedling 
trees had been sold by Minnesota 
nurserymen. 

H. N. Dybvig, Colton, S. D., gave 
a brief talk on “Chinese Elm on the 
Farm,” demonstrating its character 
by samples he had brought along, 
both in pieces of firewood and in 
finished blocks of wood to show the 
grain. He asserted its characteristics 
made it valuable on the farm, par- 
ticularly because of its fast growth, 
and he mentioned its possible uses. 


Seed Policy Statement. 


Summarizing the recent policy 
statement issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
with regard to requirements as to 
seed sources, Robert Wedge, Albert 
Lea, Minn., read a number of com- 
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munications from nurserymen assert- 
ing that the policy was too restrictive 
and would hamper nurserymen with 
an excess of red tape, if it was not 
a trade barrier in addition. 

R. P. White, A. A. N. secretary, 
called attention to the definition of 
a local area as one within 100 miles 
and not varying in altitude by more 
than 1,000 feet, asserting it to be 
too restrictive according to either 
theory or practice. Chet G. Marshall 
told of his firm’s experiences in seed 
gathering in Nebraska, from which 
he easily concluded that the regula- 
tions were too drastic. 

Upon motion, the president ap- 
pointed Robert Wedge as chairman 
of a committee to draft a resolution 
expressing the nurserymen’s view 
of the seed policy statement. 

Closing the afternoon session, 
Chet G. Marshall traced the rise 
of the federal and state nurseries 
and pointed out the extent of the 
growing competition which they 
give to nurserymen. He called atten- 
tion to the policy statement of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men on this point and its amplifica- 
tion in the recent 28-page pamphlet 
distributed to members, “Tax-sup- 
ported Tree-planting Programs and 
Conservation of Public Funds.” 


Buffet Supper. 


In the evening, after an informal 
buffet supper, State Senator M. R. 
Cashman acted as toastmaster be- 
tween periods of group singing led 
by Thor Aamodt. He introduced 
several visitors, among them Lamont 
Kauffman, superintendent of St. 
Paul parks, and State Senator Michael 
Galvin, who has represented the 
association in social security tax mat- 
ters and other affairs during the past 
year. He presented a plaque hon- 
oring Charles Haralson, for whom 
one of Minnesota’s most popular 
apples is named and whose fruit 
investigations were invaluable to 
nurserymen. In the absence of Mr. 
Haralson, the plaque was accepted 
by his son. 


Executive Session. 


Wednesday morning, a closed ses- 
sion was held, when members lis- 
tened to the report of their special 
committee and Senator Galvin on 
the progress made with respect to 
labor, tax and other problems. To 
defray expenses incurred and to pro- 
vide for further work, the members 


voted to increase the active members’ 
dues from the present $3 to a mini- 
mum of $5, for those doing an 
annual volume of business of $5,000 
or less, and an additional $1 per 
thousand dollars of income up to a 
top figure of $100 for any one 
member. 


Entomologists Speak. 


Because of the length of this ses- 
sion, the afternoon meeting was 
somewhat delayed, but a good at- 
tendance remained to hear Prof. 
A. G. Ruggles, chief entomologist, 
relate “Interesting High Lights in 
Minnesota Inspection and Nursery 
History.” In the twenty-one years 
he has headed the inspection service 
and in his thirty-seven years at the 














R. N. Ruedlinger. 


University of Minnesota he has won 
the esteem of the nurserymen of 
the state for his close codperation 
and attention to their interests. 
Thor Aamodt, assistant state ento- 
mologist, followed with a review 
of regulatory and control develop- 
ments in 1939. He called attention 
to the fact that permits must be 
obtained for planting currants and 
gooseberries within the blister rust 
control area in the northern part of 
the state, even in the case of Ribes 
alpinum and the Viking currant, the 
latter of which is immune to the 
disease and the former is immune 
in the case of staminate plants. He 
also noted the identification of 
cytospora canker of spruce, con- 
trolled only by the removal of 
branches on which the stain indi- 
cating the infection appears. 
Because of the lateness of the 
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hour, F. R. Kilner, editor of the 
American Nurseryman, confined his 
talk to a few comments indicating 
the improvement in general business 
conditions this year and the pre- 
dicted better outlook for 1940. The 
current indications, he said, were for 
a better spring in1940than_the 
trade has experienced for a number 
of years. 


New Fruits for Minnesota. 


The usual report on new fruits 
for Minnesota was delivered by 
George Nelson, in the absence of 
Dr. W. H. Alderman in the east and 
the illness of Fred E. Haralson, 
superintendent of the state fruit 
breeding farm at Excelsior, who 
was scheduled for this talk on the 
program. 

Leading the list of apples, he said, 
is No. 1007, to be named Prairie 
Spy, reported on previously. No. 
790, he said, is much like Rome 
Beauty, a good baking apple and 
better for dessert. No. 396 is a 
McIntosh seedling, a better cook- 
ing apple, a little earlier and hanging 
to the tree better. No. 700 is highly 
colored, on the order of Wealthy, a 
little later, hanging better and a good 
baking variety. No. 714, he said, is 
destined to be one of the most profit- 
able of early apples in Minnesota, 
being large and of good color and 
quality. No. 993 he said is equal 
to 1007 in quality, but there is not 
enough information otherwise to 
pass judgment. 

In pears he called attention to 
No. 3, named The Bantam, small 
in size, but of quality equal to any 
pear, though the skin is a little bit- 
ter; the fruit is good for cooking 
and preserving, and the tree is hardy. 
No. 1, now called Parker, he con- 
sidered equal to or better than Bart- 
lett. 

In plums he called attention to 
No. 218 and also to No. 17, terming 
the latter a regular bearer, freestone, 
ripening in midseason. No. 177 and 
No. 101, he said, were both large, 
red varieties of high quality. 

Prunus japonica was referred to 
for its ornamental quality as well as 
fruit, since it bears a profusion of 
flowers in spring. The station has 
two varieties, No. 60 and No. 20, 
producing sweet cherry fruit, rem- 
iniscent of Bing flavor, quite hardy, 
and the plants propagate readily. 

Currant No. 70 he declared bet- 

[Concluded on page 6.]} 
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Production and Protection 


Better Sales Bring Problem of Increased Production and Government Competition Requires 
Safeguards of Trade Organizations, Says J. K. Andrews, Minnesota Association President 


General business has improved 
throughout much of the northwest 
the past year. Buying power has in- 
creased on the farms and in the cities. 
More new homes have been built than 
for some time. This should mean more 
landscape sales. Total permits issued 
for new building construction for the 
first nine months of this year were 
over one and one-half billions of dol- 
lars. Approximately $900,000,000 
were privately financed, and $600,- 
000,000 financed by federal agencies. 
It is permissible for a part of the 
money furnished by federal agencies 
to be used for landscaping. As a 
matter of actual practice, however, as 
far as we can find out, practically none 
of this money is spent for landscaping 
because it is not provided for in the 
original budget, and when the home 
is built all money is expended and 
often all other spare cash the builder 
can raise. Consequently, no land- 
scaping. 

It would seem the part of wisdom 
in these F. H. A. projects to have a 
certain percentage of the building cost 
specified for landscaping. The home- 
owner would have the pleasure and 
satisfaction of a complete home. The 
loaning agency would be better pro- 
tected because if the property had to 
be repossessed and resold it would be 
more valuable and more readily moved. 

I suggest it is in order that effort 
be made to secure an amendment to 
the original loan bill, specifying a 
certain percentage of one or two per 
cent of each individual loan be set 
up in the budget to be used for land- 
scaping the property. In highway 
projects a certain percentage is speci- 
fied for beautification. There is good 
reason, and there is precedent for a 
similar provision in the F.*H. A. 
loans. ; 

The new $30 per farm tree-plant- 
ing bonus will be in effect this coming 
season and will surely stimulate more 
farm tree sales. 

In other words, the prospects im- 
mediately ahead are brighter than they 
have been. We shall act wisely if we 
take advantage of increased demand 
to sell what we normally raise or 
handle at a profit, and do not construe 


these present better prospects as a 
signal to double production. 

If we sink, in increased production, 
what profit we may rightly expect 
from sales this year, we not only lose 
our profits this year, but we are 
deliberately setting the stage for brush 
piles and headaches two or three years 
from now. Some economists are pre- 
dicting another possible tail spin within 
a year or so. 

Agricultural leaders are warning 
against overproduction on account of 
expected increased demand. Nursery- 
men may well heed that warning and 
govern their propagation accordingly. 

Grain and stock branches of agri- 
culture have several stabilizing in- 
fluences, such as the federal crop loans 
and the A. A. A. program of crop 
control. The nursery branch of agri 
culture has no such influence. There 
is no A. A. A. to hold our production 
within bounds, and no crop loan on 
our surpluses. 

Because this is so and because we 
cannot hold surpluses over from year 
to year, it is extremely important that 
we exercise the most careful self- 
control. In other words, the nursery- 
man is one of the few remaining 
“rugged individualists” who is more or 
less free to make a fair profit through 
wise management, or to cut his own 
and others’ throats through overpro- 
duction with its resulting price-cutting. 
It is not likely that nurseries will come 
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under government control of acreage, 
and it is not likely that we should 
care to be under government control. 
So it will remain an individual prob- 
lem with each nurseryman. There is 
no single matter that requires a nurs- 
eryman’s more careful study and con- 
sideration, but which generally re- 
ceives his least consideration, than the 
matter of how much to propagate. His 
only guide is wise judgment, and his 
only gauge should be the amount of 
finished stock he is quite sure he can 
sell at a profit when that stock is 
ready for market. If our propagat- 
ing lists are measured by that gauge, 
we are likely to come out with profit, 
but if we gauge it by what we should 
like to sell, we are quite sure to come 
out with a loss. 


As a branch of agriculture, the 
nursery business is entitled to con- 
sideration. Other branches of agri- 
culture are receiving attention from 
the federal administration in an effort 
to help toward affecting parity with 
industry and labor. Nurserymen 
have not sought special favors or 
subsidies or tariffs, but they certainly 
have a right to expect that direct 
competition from tax-supported fed- 
eral and state nurseries be discontin- 
ued. 

During the past year a number of 
matters of great importance to nurs- 
erymen have taken place. I shall 
briefly mention them here, as they 
will be discussed quite fully at the 
business session. 

The 40-year agitation and effort to 
establish a state nursery to grow wind- 
break trees for farm trade came to a 
head and was stopped. Instead, a tree 
law was passed, which allowed the 
state to take advantage of the Clarke- 
McNary act, but provided that trees 
should be secured from commercial 
nurseries. 

The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen did a splendid piece of work 
two years ago when it secured from 
the federal government the reclassi- 
fication of nurserymen as agriculturists 
under the social security act. Unfor- 
tunately, the Minnesota authorities re- 
fused to accept the federal classifica- 
tion and it was not until this past 
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spring that a hearing was obtained and 
a reversal of opinion was secured from 
the attorney general by your public 
relations committee. 

Other matters of importance to all 
nurserymen that have been accom- 
plished are a.labor relations decision 
and the securing for planters, through 
the state agricultural conservation ad- 
ministration, of the $30 federal tree- 
planting bonus in the 1940 farm pro- 
gram. 

While it is felt that much has been 
accomplished during the past year in 
the interests of Minnesota nursery- 
men, it is becoming more and more 
necessary to build and maintain a 
strong state association and a strong 
national association. With all other 
groups, from plumbers to power 
companies, strongly organized, it is 
necessary for our well being that we 
also have a strong association. 

The best business investment we 
can make and the best business in- 
surance we can have is the mainte- 
nance of strong organizations. 

We have the machinery of a good 
state association and a good national 
association, with a most capable and 


efficient resident secretary in Wash- 
ington to watch and safeguard our 
interests. If it had not been for the 
good work at Washington, we should 
now be under the social security act, 
the wages and hours act and the labor 


relations act. If we think we are hav- 
ing tough sledding now, what would 
we do if social security took three to 
six per cent of- our pay roll, if our 
minimum wage was 30 cents per hour 
for a 40-hour week, and if labor leaders 
could dictate whom we should hire 
and what we should pay? 


Because it is easier to avoid such 
things than to get out from under 
them after they have been fastened 
on us, we must have not only the 
machinery to watch and act, but we 
must have strong membership support 
in both associations. The best invest- 
ment or insurance any nurseryman 
can make or have is membership in our 
two organizations. 





MINNESOTA MEETING. 
{Concluded from page 4.]} 
ter than Red Lake, having larger 
berries, though bunches not quite 
so large, making a better bush and 
even less subject to mildew. 
Among strawberries he mentioned 


No. 1192, a late June-bearing vari- 
ety, having imperfect blossoms so 
that it must be planted alongside 
a variety with perfect blossoms. No. 
1166 is an everbearing variety of 
merit, but subject to leaf spot in 
recent seasons. Other plants under 
development at the station include 
the highbush cranberry, juneberries, 
walnuts and filberts. 


Officers Reélected. 


The afternoon closed with the re- 
port of the nominating committee 
by D. M. Mitchell, recommending 
the reélection of the officers, who 
are: President, John K. Andrews, 
Faribault; vice-president, Vincent 
Bailey, Newport; treasurer, Harold 
S. Reid, St. Paul, and secretary, R. 
N. Ruedlinger, St. Louis Park. On 
the executive committee to serve for 
two years were nominated and 
elected Robert Wedge, Albert Lea; 
F. E. Cutting, Byron, and Ray Filk, 
Biscay. 

Telegrams of sympathy were sent 
to two members kept home by ill- 
ness, Charles Nordine, Lake City, 
and Bert Brady, White Bear. 

Reporting for the committee on 
the president's address, Bj. Loss sug- 
gested the recommendation that a 
percentage of F. H. A. loans be 
allotted for landscaping be presented 
to the A. A. N. executive office at 
Washington, to be taken up with 
the proper governmental authorities 
there. 





ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


At a recent meeting of the Land- 
scape and Nurserymen’s Association 
of Greater St. Louis, at St. Louis, Mo., 
officers were elected: President, Wil- 
liam A. Weber; first vice-president, 
Charles W. Fullgraf; second vice- 
president, Stephan M. Beer, Kirk- 
wood; secretary, Fred Larson, and 
treasurer, H. E. Ward. F. L. Dins- 
more was named chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

The meetings of the society are 
held on the second Monday of each 
month. At the December meeting, 
plans for the association's exhibit at 
the St. Louis spring flower show were 
completed and accepted. Henry C. 
Muskopf drew the plans for a modern- 
istic American garden to cover 2,500 
square feet.. The next meeting. will 
be held at the Clayton Grill, Clayton, 
January 9, at 8 p. m. 
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CHANGES IN ILLINOIS LAW. 


Many small employers who in the 
past have not come under the Illinois 
unemployment compensation act will 
have to make payments to the state 
after January 1, 1940. Changes made 
in the law by the Illinois legislature 
last May will bring all employers who 
have six or more workers during any 
twenty weeks in the year under the 
provisions of the unemployment 
compensation act. Of course, this 
change does not affect those whose . 
workers are exempt as agricul- 
tural labor. The change does not ap- 
ply to the federal tax, which con- 
tinues to be paid only by employers 
of eight or more. 

Officials of the state division of 
unemployment compensation ex- 
plain that an employer is liable for 
payment if he employs six different 
persons in one week, even though he 
does not employ six workers at one 
time. And even if the workers are 
employed only a part of one day in 
the week, they are counted. Twenty 
such weeks in a year make the em- 
ployer responsible for payments to 
the state unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. 





MEET AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Master Landscape Gardeners’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis., had 
as guests William Mueller, president 
of the Milwaukee Florists’ Club; Her- 
bert Froemming, chairman of the flow- 
er show committee, and Fred Schwebke 
at a dinner meeting December 13. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
promote codperation with the florists 
in legislative matters, etc. Herbert 
Froemming invited the landscape ar- 
chitects to exhibit at the spring flower 
show, either as a group or individually. 





SOUTH DAKOTA OFFICERS. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the South Dakota Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, officers were reélected as 
follows: President, H. N. Dybvig, 
Colton; vice-president, E. A. Gates, 
Rapid City; secretary, J. E. Taylor, 
Ipswich. 





REPORT has it that a recent cen- 
sus showed that in the city of Cleve- 
land, O., in August, 1939, there were 
a total of 118,146 trees on its lawns 
and that 101,374 plantable lots had 
no trees whatsoever. Plenty of room 
for nursery salesmen! 
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Agency Firms Discuss Sales Problems 


Annual Gathering of Northwestern Group Produces More Thorough Consideration 
of Factors Affecting Their Type of Business Than Recent Preceding Meetings 


The Northern Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association held a live meeting De- 
cember 18 at the Lowry hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. Present were representa- 
tives of six of the seven important 
agency firms in the northwest which 
compose the membership. Elected as 
president for the ensuing year was 
E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D., 
and as secretary Kimball Andrews, 
sales manager of the Andrews Nurs- 
ery Co., Faribault, Minn., the elder 
son of John K. Andrews. 

After a midday dinner, Vernon 
Marshall, of Marshall's Nurseries, Ar- 
lington, Neb., presented a short ad- 
dress as president, reviewing the cur- 
rent conditions facing the members. 
To meet some of their problems, sev- 
eral talks were scheduled, forming an 
unusually interesting program. 

“Competing with the Catalogue and 
Sales Yard” was discussed by E. C. 
Hilborn, who declared that the cost 
of doing business was about the same 
for the mail-order house as for the 
agency firm, and the same impediments 
to business affected both. He asserted 
that the agent, if provided with better 
and newer types of plants, is able to 
make better sales because of the en- 
thusiasm he is able to engender in 
personal contact with customers. 

Types of contests were described in 


Ernest C. Hilborn. 


a short talk by C. C. Smith, of the 
Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
Ia., on “Pepping Up the Salesman.” 
Short and diversified contests are im- 
portant to keep salesmen constantly 
interested and on their toes, he said. 
Other ways of stimulating agents are 
personal visits with them in their ter- 
ritory or in the office, occasional bul- 
letins and letters, office conferences 
and attendance at conventions and 
nursery schools. 


With the title, “Control of the 
Irresponsible Dealer,” Bj. Loss, of the 
Lake City Nursery Co., Lake City, 
Minn., described his efforts some years 
ago to obtain passage of a state law 
requiring examination of prospective 
nurserymen, dealers and agents by a 
board of control. The bill, he said, 
met so much objection from the trade 
that it was withdrawn from the legis- 
lature. After lengthy discussion, it 
was voted to appoint a committee to 
study the matter and see if rules 
might be drafted which would guide 
a control board in making its examina- 
tion of applicants. 

Opening the evening session, Chet 
G. Marshall, Arlington, Neb., talked 
about “The Future of the Agency 
Nursery Business,” concluding that 
this type of operation has its own 
place and should continue to be suc- 
cessful. 

Greetings from the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen were presented 
by Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C. 

Reports on sales conditions revealed 
that the members were doing business 
equal to last year’s or ahead of it, 
despite the drought in some parts of the 
territory. Retail prices are being held 
at the same levels as previously, with 
some adjustments here and there, 
the prospects of higher labor costs 
making likely the necessity of increases 
in coming seasons. 

Report of the auditing committee by 
Kimball Andrews found the books 
of Secretary Clifton C. Smith in good 
shape. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Harley Deems and Chet G. 
Marshall, presented the nominees, 
elected as above reported. 


In his message as president, Vernon 


Marshall summarized current condi- 
tions as follows: 


President’s Message. 


“Growing conditions in our nurs: 
eries have been probably somewhat 
less favorable than normal—at least, 
in the middle section of the land, 
where the members of this group are 
in most cases located—because of an 
unusually dry season, which still pre 
vails. Nevertheless, our nurseries are 
well stocked with a plentiful supply of 
good nursery stock. We have learned 
how to combat drought conditions by 
the use of water and somewhat dif 
ferent cultural methods so that, gen- 
erally speaking, we have not been 
seriously affected in the production of 
nursery stock. However, the effect 
has been much worse on the buying 
public upon whom we have had to 
depend for our market. The land- 
owner-farmer has been through a 
series of disastrous years which, if 
he is still the owner of his farm, has 
so weakened his buying power that 
he does well to buy the things that 
are absolutely necessary for himself 
and family without being able to 
replace the family orchard, the pro- 
tecting grove of trees about his build- 
ings and the small fruits in his gar- 


den, all of which have been badly in- 


Vernon Marshall. 
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jured or killed entirely by the past 
several years of subnormal moisture. 

“As a result of the limited buying 
power of the farmer—the basis of all 
industry in the middle west—the small- 
town and, in turn, the city business- 
man has been affected, until he is not 
able to build himself a new home, land- 
scape his present home or plant an 
orchard out on the old place in the 
country, as he would be doing under 
normal conditions. 

“What has been the result on the 
nursery business? We, who produce 
an article not considered an absolute 
necessity, have been seriously affected 
and hard put to carry on. The num- 
ber of homeowners who are our cus- 
tomers has been materially reduced, 
so that our salesmen who cover the 
territory do not have the usual number 
of prospects for nursery stock they 
formerly had, and when they find a 
prospect, his needs are many but his 
financial ability to buy our goods is 
limited. So we are all faced, not with 
the problem of production of good 
nursery stock, but with the ever- 
increasing problem of disposing of our 
goods. This condition, of course, has 
always existed to some extent and no 
doubt is the biggest problem confront- 
ing every line of endeavor, but we 
who do not produce the necessities 
have been the slowest, perhaps, to see 
any substantial upturn in our busi- 
ness, even with the end of the de- 
pression, and have perhaps fallen back 
farther with each so-called business 
recession than have most other in- 
dustries. 

“I have tried not to paint the pic- 
ture too black in this review of condi- 
tions confronting our business for 
the past several years, and I feel that 
no more optimistic group exists than 
nurserymen, who, like the farmer, al- 
ways have the feeling that next year is 
going to be better. 





“With this thought in mind your 
secretary and myself have endeavored 
to bring into the program several 
topics of discussion along the lines of 
selling methods and the bettering of 
selling conditions by men who have 
given many years to the study of the 
problems of selling nursery stock. It 
is an ever-changing problem and the 
most important one in connection with 
our business. The firm which can best 
solve it is the one which will eventual- 
ly make the most profits.” 





SEVERE FALL DROUGHT. 


The severe drought in the past 
autumn is reflected in figures on rain- 
fall from the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Whereas the normal for the three 
autumn months for Kansas is 6.09 
inches, the total rain received was 1.75 
inches, a deficiency of 4.34 inches. 

For the country as a whole, the 
past autumn was the driest fall season 
in the climatological history of the 
United States. For a few of the drier 
states the normal rainfall (in inches) 
for the three fall months and the 
amount actually received were: Ne- 
braska, 4.53, 1.15; Kansas, 6.09, 1.75; 
Iowa, 7.81, 2.82; Illinois, 9.13, 4.23; 
Tennessee, 9.51, 4.19; Wisconsin, 8.00, 
4.86, all the lowest of record. A num- 
ber of states had the second lowest 
of record. 





KALLAY BROS. REBUIILD. 


The Kallay Bros. Co., Painesville, 
O., lost all its eight greenhouses, which 
were located on Bowhall road, through 
fire on December 27, 1938, with a 
total loss of $35,000, covering the 
building and all the stock therein, 
which had carried only $1,000 worth 
of insurance. 

Having suffered such a loss, mem- 
bers of the company decided that 
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when they rebuilt, they would con- 
struct fireproof greenhouses. These 
have just recently been completed. 
Concrete benches and partitions are 
not new in greenhouse construction, 
but the Kallay Bros. Co. also built the 
gutters out of concrete, which are of 
their own invention. 

These houses will be used for prop- 
agating evergreens and less common 
flowering shrubs. The company ex- 
pects to graft over 50,000 evergreens 
of rare varieties and root cuttings of 
approximately 250,000 evergreens and 
flowering shrubs. 





FIRE AT CONCORD, GA. 


The main packing house of the 
Smith Bros. Nursery Co., Concord, 
Ga., was totally destroyed by fire the 
night of December 12. Included in 
the losses were three trucks, large 
quantities of peach packing supplies 
and machinery and many thousands of 
trees. The total loss was about $25,- 
000, with some insurance on the build- 
ing, but none on the contents. 

The fire was of unknown origin, 
but was possibly started by tramps. 
When discovered, just before mid- 
night, it was so far advanced that it 
was impossible to save anything from 
the main building, and it was only by 
good work by the Concord volunteer 
fire department, of which C. M. Smith 
is chief, that the adjoining buildings 
were saved. 

An older building owned by the 
company was promptly remodeled for 
use as a packing house, and within 
thirty-six hours after the fire orders 
were being filled again. 


BEFORE nurserymen of Passaic, 
Bergen and Essex counties, Dr. C. C. 
Hamilton, of New Brunswick, spoke 
on insect control at Paterson, N. J., 
December 14. 








Recently Completed Propagation Houses Replacing Those Destroyed by Fire a Year Ago at Painesville, O. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
Garden Trial in Years Past — By C. W. Wood 


of Plants Given 


Achillea Clypeolata. 


(September 7, 1939.) If one has 
formed the opinion that all achilleas 
are weeds, which is not an infrequent 
conclusion if one’s experience has been 
confined to the common yarrow, A. 
Ptarmica and other rampant spread- 
ers, the Balkan species which heads 
this paragraph will correct that erro- 
neous impression. The only reason the 
ordinary achilleas of borders are con- 
sidered weedy is that their spreading 
habits impel them to clothe every avail- 
able inch of ground within their reach. 
And they can and do reach far if not 
summarily curbed. The present sub- 
ject is not made along those lines. A 
plant in my garden, now 5 years old 
from a cutting, is no larger than a 
flowering onion of the same age. 

Its tufts of silvered gray, ferny foli- 
age are beautiful ornaments from 
spring until autumn, not only as a 
background for the large heads of 
canary-yellow flowers on 18-inch stems 
throughout the summer, but also for 
their grace and charm as companions 
to more rigidly erect border plants. 
Combine the foregoing good points 
with the plant’s nonspreading habit 
and it is not hard to see its possibili- 
ties. Fortunately, it is as easily grown 
as any other achillea, being satisfied 
with any well drained soil in full sun. 
It would probably resent a heavy soil 
with poor drainage, as do most plants 
with leaves of this character. Although 
it has appeared occasionally in litera- 
ture for a long time, it has only re- 
cently reached American gardens and 
was evidently new to cultivation in 
England in 1935, when it achieved 
an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. I understand 
that seeds will be available this winter, 
but if my experience with that method 
of propagation holds good in other 
cases, rapid multiplication is not to be 
expected. Cuttings taken in summer 
afford a ready means of increase, how- 
ever, and division in spring and fall 
may also be brought into use. 

(November 7, 1939.) Oxalis in all 
its myriad forms (there are more than 
400 species) has long intrigued me, 
but a species, O. chrysantha, new to 
me this year, is a little .better than 


I expect any to be. Seeds received 
in 1938 vegetated quite freely, and 
two or three of the plants were put 
in a pit at the approach of winter. 
Well enough for my peace of mind 
that the precaution was taken, for all 
those left in the open perished before 
spring came. The protected plants 
started to flower in June, according 
to memory (unfortunately the record 
is incomplete), and continued well 
into September, which makes a long 
production period for so floriferous 
a plant. The creeping stems root as 
they extend themselves around the 
plant, making a mat of small pale 
leaves not much over an inch or two 
in thickness. And over this mat ap- 
pear an incredible number of pale 
yellow flowers, large (close to an inch 
across) for the size of the plant. Its 
only real need seems to be an abun- 
dance of sunshine. A short acquaint- 
ance with the plant tells me it is not 
for the northern gardener, though it 
should make a name for itself where 
the winters are not severe, perhaps 


south of the Ohio. 
Small Globularias. 


(August 11, 1932.) While weeding 
in the rock garden this morning I was 
freshly reminded by a 2-foot spread 
of Globularia bellidifolia of the value 
of that plant as a ground cover for 
sunny spots. Its use is not ,confined 
to that single role, however, for it will 
also be found valuable for planting 
among steppingstones, to carpet bulb 
beds which do not require frequent 
replanting and for a number of other 
purposes. I do not now recall a single 
plant that approaches it in usefulness 
when one making a flat, tight mat of 
dark, shining, green leaves is wanted. 
Nor is that all of its good points, for 
it is among the easiest of plants to 
grow in dry, sunny situations. An- 
other characteristic in its favor is its 
habit of flowering well, a trait pos- 
sessed by no other small globularia 
of my acquaintance. The little lav- 
ender-blue globes are carried close to 
the inch-high mats, making the entire 
plant not over two or three inches 
tall. Here is a plant that should make 
money for the neighborhood grower, 
possessing, in addition to its appeal 


to gardeners, the happy faculty of 
growing readily from cuttings and be- 
ing satisfied under neglect. G. nana 
is an even smaller plant, not over an 
inch tall when in bloom, that spreads 
like the first-named, though at a much 
slower rate. It has all the good points 
of bellidifolia, except that it does not 
bloom so freely for me, and is even 
more desirable than the other when a 
restrained grower is needed. The rare 
G. pygmza is a G. nana whose thyroid 
gland has not worked properly, leav 
ing it in fact a pygmy. 

Although G. incanescens comes 
from Italy, as does bellidifolia, it has 
not shown the hardiness of the latter 
in my trials. Bellidifolia can stand 
almost anything offered, but I find 
the other suffers badly in exposed situ- 
ations. Its fluffy heads of lilac-purple 
on 6-inch stems over gray mats are 
worth a little coddling, though, and 
it would not require that care in 
warmer sections. The Spaniard, G. 
spinosa, is another that resents the 
cold of northern Michigan. It, too, 
has qualities, such as rosettes of holly- 
like leaves and heads of deep blue 
flowers on 5-inch stems, which make 
it worthy of the little care needed to 
keep it through our winters. All these 
globe daisies are easily grown in light 
soil in full sun. 


Dianthus Rose Unique. 


(September 18, 1938.) Of the 
rather recent additions to our list of 
hybrid pinks the variety Rose Unique 
holds much promise both as a cut 
flower and as a garden plant. Its 
color, a clear deep pink, is quite pleas- 
ing and the double flowers on 10-inch 
stems are of good form. The fore- 
going, coupled with a blooming period 
covering the time from the usual pink 
season in June until September is on 
the wane, will tell you how good Rose 
Unique really is. It will no doubt 
take its place alongside Furst Bis- 
marck, Crimson King, Harvard and 
others of that worthy class of double 
garden pinks. 


Lupinus Lyallii. 


(July 27, 1932.) The genus lupinus 
has contributed not a little to the 
pleasure of gardening people, and it 
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undoubtedly has many more delights 
in store for us. It is famed chiefly for 
the noble plants of the border, known 
to gardeners as Lupinus hybridus, but 
the mountains, valleys and plains of 
western North America hold many 
a species, some tiny and others more 
stately than the garden forms, waiting 
to be tamed to garden ways. One 
of these, L. Lyallii, is a most lovely 
midget, whose tuft of silvery leaves 
and short racemes of bright blue flow- 
ers on 3-inch stems will excite the 
most jaded gardener. It is probably 
not for the hot summers of the south, 
for I find that it suffers much during 
the few sultry days we usually have 
in northern Michigan. Given sunshine 
that is not too hot and a well drained 
soil containing a generous quantity 
of stone chips, it seems as permanent 
as most lupines. It is easy to grow 
from fresh seeds that have had their 
hard coat chipped, but does not trans- 
plant with any degree of ease after 
it has made much growth. 

(November 8, 1939.) Since writing 
the above I have read several reports 
and have had visitors tell me that 
Lyall’s lupine is too short-lived and 
too difficult to grow under eastern con- 
ditions. As to the first of these, all 
I can say is that no lupine that I have 
ever grown, and I have had upward 
of fifty of them, is long-lived in my 
soil, the much-publicized Russell strain 
being no exception to the rule. If one 
can afford to make frequent replace- 
ments among the border species, why 
deny that courtesy to the alpines? It 
is admitted that our present species is 
not easy to grow, but that is a poor 
excuse for not trying. It is no more 
difficult than scores of other plants 
of less merit which are to be found 
in most nurseries. During the years 
since the preceding paragraph was 
written I have experimented with it 
and am now convinced that the best 
chances for success in its culture lie 
in the direction of the so-called scree, 
a mixture made up mostly of sand 
and gravel with just enough leaf mold 
to furnish nourishment. That and 
planting on the north side of a rock 
to keep the roots as cool as possible 
help the plant to reconcile itself for 
the loss of its home above timber line 
on western mountains. 


Liatris Scariosa Alba. 


(October 1, 1939.) The reaction of 
gardeners to plants is one of the un- 
solved mysteries that have baffled me 
for years. Careful observations along 


that line caused me to think with Uncle 
Josh that “everyone is out of step 
‘cept me.” How. otherwise can the 
general preference for Liatris pychno- 
stachya over L. scariosa be explained? 
The latter, because of its loose grace- 
ful inflorescence, is, according to my 
perverted view, far better both for 
garden use and for cutting than the 
closely set spikes of the other. The 
foregoing observations, which were 
not at all what I had in mind when 
I sat down to my notebook, were 
prompted by a row of the white form 
of L. scariosa that is now in its full 
glory in the nursery. 

It is, as is the type, an easy doer 
and an indestructible plant in any 
good garden soil in sun or light shade. 
And the color, being a pure white, is 
far more usable than is the rosy purple 
of the ordinary form. All of which 
tells us that in this new plant we have 
a likely candidate for a leading role 
in future garden pageants. It should 
be added, though, that when the plant 
changed its complexion it also added 
some other roles to its repertoire. Con- 
sequently, when we plant seeds of 
variety alba we are not sure that the 
resulting plants will follow the habit 
of the type in producing its flowers 
in unbranched spikes. On the other 
hand, we are safe in assuming that 
there will be, in addition to the ordi- 
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nary form of growth, a wide variety 
of growths, varying from shapely 
pyramids to real bushes. They are all 
useful of course, but serve different 
purposes, some being especially useful 
for cutting, while others are best as 
garden ornaments. 

Here is a plant of vast possibilities 
waiting for the plant breeder to take 
it in hand. It is also of great value 
in its present state—valuable to the 
gardener first of all, which in turn 
makes it a money-maker for the grow- 
er. If you ever grew a liatris you will 
know how easy it is to handle, start- 
ing with 2-year-old seeds (fresh seeds 
of liatris seldom give satisfactory re- 
sults) and sowing them outdoors in 
autumn. The plants are a 2-year prop- 
osition, because they seldom bloom the 
first year from seeds and it is necessary 
to see the flower color before whites 
can be guaranteed. Fortunately, the 
percentage of whites is steadily in- 
creasing. The first time I grew it, 
perhaps ten years ago, one was lucky 
to get fifty per cent white, while the 
ones that bloomed this year gave more 
than ninety per cent. 





HOWARD WHERRY, formerly 
with the House of Gurney, has 
leased twenty-five acres of land at 
Yankton, S. D., and will do business 
as the Dakota Nursery Co. 
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TREES GROWN BY TAXES. 


In some states nurserymen are keen- 
ly aware of the competition they re- 
ceive from tax-supported government 
nurseries, although members of the 
trade in other sections are little aware 
of it. Both should read the 28-page 
pamphlet recently distributed by the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
to its members, to members of Con- 
gress and other persons. 

The booklet describes the origin and 
rise of federal and state nurseries from 
an inconspicuous origin to the present 
day, when it is estimated that their 
annual production is over one-half bil- 
lion trees. The extent to which the 
government nurseries produce orna- 
mental stock as well as forest trees is 
demonstrated. The greater cost of stock 
in tax-supported nurseries is made evi- 
dent by comparative figures. The con- 





clusions are drawn that private com- 
mercial nurseries are able to produce 
all the stock needed by the government 
agencies at a saving to the tax-paying 
public, whereas the government pro- 
duction and free distribution of nurs- 
ery stock to landowners at less than 
cost is threatening the future of an 
important branch of American horti- 
culture. 

In conclusion, the pamphlet presents 
the association's recommendations that 
all government agencies discontinue 
production of nursery stock except for 
experimental, educational and timber- 
producing purposes on public land, 
and contract for the growing of the 
needed stock for other purposes with 
commercial nurseries located within 
the territory of use, existing laws to 
be amended to permit this course, if 
necessary. 
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CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


“Charlie Chestnut for Pres. of the Convention” 


Dear Members: 

I have been approached by different 
members. They want me to run for 
pres. of the convention. They all say 
Chestnut is the man to run the con: 
vention. Now it comes Jan. 1 and a 
good time to look the situation square 
in the face. There is no time like the 
future to take the bull by the horns 
and I dont mean no bull either. So 
you will see it aint my idea altogether 
and I will say if I am drafted into 
service I will make a clean campaign 
for it. I want it understood that | 
will only be a candidate for pres. of 
the convention running on my own 
platform. My hat is in the ring and 
I have no ax to grind. If I run it 
aint going to be on the regular cut 
and dried old style. I will go to work 
and come right out in the open and 
tell where I am standing on different 
stuff. My motto will be, “Let the chips 
fall where they may and look out.” 

Take committees. I would aim to 
have some new ones. I know some 
of the doubting Thos. will say that 
aint no new stuff, we have had com- 
mittees at the convention before. But 
mostly the committees has been a lot 
of horse feathers. What I will have 
is committees which will do the mem- 
bers a lot of good. I aim to get right 
into the meat of the thing and call 
a spade a spade. Number one commit- 
tee would be “Committee for Raising 
Hell with Slow Pay Nurserymen.” On 
account of that is too long a name 
to threaten a member with reporting 
him to the convention if he dont pay 
I will have just the initials like CFRH, 
just like the new deal. CFRH would 
be short for the committee on slow 
pay nurserymen. 

Canidates for that committee must 
be in good standing and not be more 
than 6 months behind with paying off 
the other members. Some years we 
would have a hard time to get a 
quorum of members in good standing, 
so it would be quite a distinction to 
get on that committee. 

Emil says he aint in favor of that 
committee on account of hard times. 
But I dont pay no attention to Emil, 
he aint no different than any of the 
other members of the convention. 

We would have to get up some by- 


laws for the committee on account 
of some members of the committee 
might get out of hand and get too 
personal. My idea is just to worry 
the tardy boys with little tricks like 
putting their names in the program 
at the convention if they aint paid up. 
Or we might have a special badge with 
a picture of a jug of molasses in Jan. 
Or we might have a picture of a grand- 
pappy snail printed on a big badge. 
I think that would be a good symbol. 
Everybody knows a snail aint never 
in a rush. Then they could put two 
and two together and everybody will 
know whats what. 


I have noticed manys the time at 
the convention there aint never been 
a good first class committee to look 
after the members which has been 
leaning too long up against the bar. 
Sometimes they manage to get back 
to their room in due time, but in some 
roundabout way, because the ones 
which has volunteered to help is gen- 
erally in the same boat too so they 
just go round and round until the 
house detective has to take a hand. 
There is too much lost motion in this 
dept. 

So I say there is a crying need for 
a good committee which I would call 
the DAD or “Committee for Drunks 
and Disorderlies.” Emil was asking 
me who in the world I could put on 
that committee. It would be the blind 
leading the blind, he says. But, dont 
worry about that, because I got certain 
ones in mind, which is immune to 
alcohol on account of their pipes are 
all calloused from years of practice 
at the convention and they can take 
charge. 

Any of the members which is picked 
up by the committee will be brought 
before me, the pres. of the convention, 
and I will fine them $2.00 each which 
they will have to put in the Wash. 
D. C. fund or else. 

You would be blowed over to know 
how many nurserymen turns up at the 
convention, with a wide open face and 
making a lot of noise, popping off on 
this and that, who aint so much as sent 
in a thin dime or even a cent for their 
dues. They dont think nothing-of it. 

Man, oh man, I say, what ‘a oppor- 
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tunity for a committee. We could call 
it the “committee for cracking down 
on dead heads” or for short the DH 
Committee. Pretty good idea aint it? 

The Dead Head Committee could 
get some sponges at the 5 and 10 and 
pin one on all the non paying nursery- 
men. Then we could have a big rubber 
mallet to bounce off the head of any 
Dead Head which so much as opens 
his mouth to yawn at the meeting. I 
think we could sell the rights to be 
on that committee for $10.00 each and 
put it in the Wash. D. C. fund. 


I never seen a convention which 
didn’t turn up a certain amount of 
whispering campaign like “so and so 
is about washed up” or “the so and so 
nursery is lousy with the 7 yr. itch,” 
etc. This is where the NRA Commit- 
tee comes in. Thats my short term for 
the Nurserymens Razberry Assn. If 
you want to put the razberry on the 
other members you have got to join 
the Razberry Assn. and pay your dues 
and get your badge which is a 2 inch 
celuloid button with a hand-painted 
photo of a jackass. All the members 
of the gossip club can wear the badge 
so everybody will know you are in 
good standing and entitled to shoot off 
on any occasion if anybody will listen. 

Take the PHL Committee. Thats the 
“Committee for Putting the Heat on 
Legislators.” I been around and I got 
the dope that cash is the only thing 
that counts in stalling off screwy laws 
and regulations to pester the nursery- 
men. I would instruct the committee 
to find out who the right gent is and 
then give him $25.00 in cash to lay off. 
That beats paying out travelling ex- 
penses for the committee and it saves 
a lot of time and then you get beat 
in the end anyway. I aim to make all 
the committees practical. 

Some of the committees I will let 
stand but they will have to be pepped 
up and run different when I am pres. 
of the convention. Take that commit- 
tee on Arbitration. I would lock the 
two members up in a room and not let 
them come out untill the best man won. 
No holds would be barred and it would 
save a lot of fussing around and argu- 
ing. 

There aint no earthly use to go on 
with the Committee on Trade Practice 
and Ethics. You take some of the old 
school like old John Bushbottom. He 
makes his own trade practice. John 
was raised on the old catch as catch 
can system. Let the buyer beware, 
John says and so long as John is a 
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member there aint no use to waste any 
time on that. Just keep your wits 
about you and you wont need no other 
rules. 

All the other committees is a waste 
of time. I claim if you can make the 
committees all work like I got it lined 
up you wont need no membership 
committee or any of the other com- 
mittees that takes up all the back pages 
of the program. 

But that aint all. I aim to do away 
with all the delegates and save all that 
money so we can pay the pres. $20.00 
per week and expenses. I would run 
it just like the United States Cabinet 
with a secretary for every kind of a 
nursery business, to wit: 


Secy. of Wholesale Nurserymen 

Secy. of Retail Agents Nurserymen 

Secy. of Mail Order Nurserymen 

Secy. of Landscapers 

Secy. of Road Side Stands Nurserymen 

Secy. of Farmers Horning Into the 
Nursery Business 


Secy. of Old Ladies Selling Glads and 
Delphiniums 

Instead of writing in to the secy. 
of the Wash. D. C. fund if you are 
a Road Side Nurserymen and asking 
some fool question that the secy. dont 
know the answer anyway, you write 
to the Secy. of the Road Side Stand 
Nurserymen and then if you dont get 
the right answer, you will know you 
are not the only one which is wander- 
ing in the wilderness of doubt on some 
vital problem like is it best to serve 
ketchup with hamburgers at the Road 
Side Stand. 

What a wonderful thing it would 
be for the wholesale nurserymen of the 
country if they could write to the Secy. 
of Wholesale Nurserymen and find 
out what is the right amount for a 
salesman to put in his expenses for 
miscellaneous. Suppose your man puts 
in every week for miscellaneous $4.50 
and the right amount is only $2.25, 
you could say, “Lookit here, Herman, 
you are running $2.25 a week over per 
week on your misc.” Then the sales- 
man can add $2.25 per week onto his 
hotel bill and you will feel much better 
about it when you make out his check. 

The trouble is with nurserymen, 
they got too many problems. They got 
to have a separate secy. like I worked 
out or else the convention aint never 
going to be 100%. 

The biggest change in the conven- 
tion will be the program. All long- 
winded nurserymen will be barred 
from making speeches. In fact I will 
limit nurserymen to 10 words each 
only. After all it dont take long to 


tell if you are in favor of the motion 
or not. 

There will be only one business 
meeting, which will have a time limit 
of 20 min. That will learn the mem- 
bers not to horn in unless they got 
something to offer. 

At the other meetings I will have 
just advertising. For instance a five 
minute talk by a wholesale nursery- 
salesman on why you should meet him 
in the lobby after the meeting and give 
him a order for a carload of crab- 
apples will be $1.50 cash. 

Think over the Charlie Chestnut 
Plan for snapping up the convention 
and see if it dont sound pretty good. 
$20.00 is the least I will take but if 
the members want to pay more, I wont 
refuse it. I am counting on you to 
vote for me at the convention. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLIE CHESTNUT. 





KANSAS, LANDSCAPE ASSN. 


The Association of Kansas Land- 
scape Architects held a meeting at 
Manhattan, December 10. About 
thirty members enjoyed a 1 o'clock 
dinner at the Pine café, after which 
the meeting adjourned to the Ware- 
ham auditorium. 

Dr. George A. Filinger, of the de- 
partment of horticulture, Kansas State 
College, described the 8,500-mile trip 
that he and Mrs. Filinger made last 
summer through the far west. This 
interesting talk was illustrated with 
many excellent slides, some of which 
were in color. 

Dr. W. D. Durell, of Kansas Uni- 
versity, reported on the efforts of the 
organization to get an arboretum es- 
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tablished in Kansas, pointing out the 
need for such an institution in that 
part of the country. L. Burton de- 
scribed the Bartlett Arboretum, at 
Belle Plain, Kan., a private under- 
taking. 

A new office, that of corresponding 
secretary, was created, and Prof. L. R. 
Quinlan, of Kansas State College, was 
elected to fill it. One of his duties is 
to get out a news-letter twice a year 
to all members. The time and place 
of the next meeting were left to the 
discretion of the executive committee. 
Invitations were received from Pratt, 
Wichita and Ottawa. All officers 
were reélected for the coming year: 
President, H. S. Crawford, Ottawa; 
vice-president, F. T. Rose, Topeka; 
secretary-treasurer, A. C. Elson, Law- 
rence. 





CHINESE ELM AS HEDGE. 


The accompanying illustration, 
which was made on the grounds of 
the Kansas Landscape & Nursery Co., 
Salina, Kan., gives visual evidence of 
the adaptability of the Chinese elm 
as a hedge plant. 

Both the outer hedge, three and 
one-half feet high, which surrounds 
the entire garden, and the dwarf 
hedge, which borders the formal 
beds, are the same age, 4 years. 
This elm hedge requires no more 
trimming than privet, grows com- 
pactly and edges itself clear to 
the ground. As it stays green until 
late in the fall and is remarkably 
drought-resistant, it would seem to be 
a valuable addition to the somewhat 
limited number of plants which are 
suitable hedge material for hot, dry 
climates. 





Chinese Elm as a Hedge Plant in Kansas. 
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Modern Methods of Merchandising 


Effective Ways Now Being Used to Increase the Sale of Nursery 
Stock to the Public— By Harold S. Crawford, Willis Nursery Co. 


Merchandising is the most impor- 
tant field of any business. The nurs- 
ery industry as a whole has sadly 
neglected this phase of the business. 
As an industry the nursery business 
is almost complete within itself; we 
propagate, produce, sell and plant, 
or, in other words, we manufacture 
and handle our products until they 
are in the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. With many firms one man 
attempts to oversee all these phases; 
the outcome is that in all too many 
instances emphasis is placed on pro- 
duction rather than on the more im- 
portant field of merchandising. 


A few years ago the demand for 
our product was such that it was not 
necessary to spend so much time and 
money on selling as it is today. Com- 
petition within the trade and from 
fields outside the nursery business, 
such as automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment and furniture, demands our at- 
tention now if we wish to hold our 
own in getting our share of the 
money in circulation. 

There are many ways of selling 
nursery stock—agents, sales yards, 
landscape contracting, catalogues and 
radio. Regardless of the way you 
wish to sell, the first step is the same. 
Create a desire on the part of the 
prospective customer for nursery 
stock or for the effect nursery stock 
will make on the prospect's grounds. 
Then create a desire for your par- 
ticular product. Do not apologize 
for your line. Do not admit or in- 
sinuate it is a luxury. Instead, sell 
the idea that nursery stock is essential 
for the “more abundant life.” 

What, then, should we do to sell 
our products? That is more or less 
a problem for the individual to solve. 
However, many of our own fellow 
nurserymen are using new ideas and 
streamlining old ideas and getting 
results from them. Perhaps a review 
of a few of the more popular methods 
will be beneficial to all of us. 

Agency firms are training their 
agents to do landscape work. Plant- 
ing crews follow these agents in the 
proper planting season and put in 
complete landscape jobs. Sales yards 
are being beautified to replace the old 


“heel yard.” Landscape contracting 
firms are building sample gardens to 
display the ability of their designers 
and to instill in the client the desire 
for similar gardens. 

Catalogue firms are spending huge 
sums of money for color work, and 
many are supplementing their expen- 
sive catalogues by radio advertising. 


Another idea that is paying good 
dividends, and one that can be used 
by most nurserymen, is to issue a 
monthly or even a seasonal “garden 
guide™ by direct mailing. These little 
publications, consisting of general 
planting information and care in 
maintenance mixed with sales talk 
for your nursery stock, are well re- 
ceived. ‘One firm found the demand 
for back copies exceeded the supply, 
because the copies were being filed 
for reference and their customers 
were telling their neighbors about the 
idea. From then on, standard-size 
sheets were used, so that they could 
be filed in regular loose-leaf note- 
books. In addition to the “garden 
guide,” another firm attached or en- 
closed with the monthly statements 
a “garden memorandum.” This was 
merely a printed form with the firm 
name, telephone number, etc., and a 
blank space on which to advise the 
customer of the need for a spray job 
or the replacement of an evergreen 
and that it might be secured of this 
particular firm. People like a little 
personal interest in business. Always 
be careful, though, that the informa- 
tion is accurate. The public today is 
pretty well posted on gardening. This 
has been brought about by the gar- 
den clubs, garden magazines and 
newspaper garden columns. 


The value of attractive display 
grounds cannot be overlooked, for 
they are the nurserymen’s show win- 
dows. Make the most of them by 
displaying your products to the best 
advantage possible. Feature new 
items to attract attention. It is far 
more effective to show a new item 
than it is to talk about it all day. 
Rearrange your display grounds each 
year to keep up the interest in them. 


Keep your salesrooms neat and 
clean. Post colored pictures of the 


stock you wish to sell where they 
can be easily seen. Display allied 
lines so as to catch the eye of the 
customer while he is waiting for his 
purchase to be packed. An addi- 
tional sale of grass seed or fertilizer 
helps pay for the overhead. 

Sales help should be well informed 
on prices and habits of the various 
plants they are selling. Uniforms 
that are neat and with the firm name 
on them are desirable. Some mem- 
ber of the planting crew should be 
trained to sell, as many an order is 
increased while a previous sale is . 
being planted. Always keep some- 
one near the telephone who can talk 
about your business intelligently and 
pleasantly. 

Since our business is so seasonable, 
it is quite difficult to do enough busi- 
ness profitably in a, short period of 
time to carry us the rest of the 
year. For that reason many nursery- 
men are turnng to the allied lines for 
additional profits and to extend their 
income period. 

Lath houses are becoming more 
popular, particularly in the plains 
states, as they offer protection to 
plants from the hot drying winds. 
Stock can be kept dormant longer, 
thus extending the planting season. 
Evergreens dug with soft growth can 
be hardened off before they are again 
planted by leaving them in a lath 
house for a day. 

Potting roses, small shrubs and 
perennials has become quite popular 
in recent years. Potted stock can be 
sold at any time of the year. The 
stock is sold with the leaves and 
quite often with blooms on, which 
has considerable sales appeal. While 
there are few firms that can profit- 
ably market all their stock in this 
manner, there is no doubt much in 
favor of potting to supplement your 
regular planting season. 

Maintenance work has _ been 
frowned upon by many nurserymen, 
but if properly handled it can be 
made a profitable side line. It keeps 
your working personnel together 
throughout the year, whereas other- 
wise it would be necessary to dis- 

[Concluded on .page 20.} 
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SPECIAL PRICES UNTIL JANUARY 15 


See our FALL WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for more complete list of lining-out and finished stock in 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING SHRUBS, HEDGE PLANTS, 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, VINES, CREEPERS AND FRUIT TREES. 


Special discount until January 15: $50.00 to $100.00—5%. 


$100.00 to $300.00—10%. $300.00 and up—15%. 


Additional discount of 5% and free packing for cash with order except on B&B material. Net June 1. This discount 
applies to stock offered in this list and booked by January15. All stock guaranteed to be in first-class condition and 
good quality. No order accepted for less than 50 Dy in any variety or grade except trees 5 to 6 feet or larger 
and not less than 10 of this size at this discount. Wire order Western Union collect for orders of $100.00 or more. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 


S.—Seedlings ; —Rooted Cattinge; ; Tr— 
Tomnapaaneee | Br. —Branched; L. —Lin 
ing Out; Div.—Divisions 


ARONIA ARBUTIFOLIA. Red Chokeberry. 
— MELANOCARPA. Black Choke- 
rry. 
. Per 100 Per 1000 
12 to 18 ins., 1. $1.00 


18 to 24 ins., 1. o. div 
2to 3ft., ‘Lo. a 


BENZOIN ZESTIVALES. Spicebush. 
12 to 18 ins., s. $1.10 $10.00 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 2.00 15.00 


BERBERIS 
berry. 
3to 6ins., 





24 to 30 ins., 12.00 100,00 
Less 10% Seosoent on seedlings in lots of 


CALLICARPA AMERICANA. American 


18 to 24 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 ins., tr. 
2to 3 ft., tr. 


CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS. Sweet Shrub. 
$0.80 $ 6.00 


CEPHALANTHUS OCCIDENTALIS. But- 


CORNUS AMOMUM. Sin Dogwood. 
— SANGUINEA. lood Twig Dog- 


15.00 


12 to 18 ins. he tr. whens condbasmans 2.50 20.00 
DLE, coganveseesatets 4.00 35.00 
" ° 50.00 


90.00 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA. Red Ozier Dog- 
w 


ood. 
6 to 12 ins., 3. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., s. 
2to 3ft. 90 
12 to 18 ins., apne einai ee 2.50 
SOP Ge ts BO e wescecsecccceces a= 
2to 3ft., tr. 
3to 4ft., tr. 


CYDONIA JAPONICA. Japanese Quince. 

COE sccddevesivsseded $1.25 $10.00 
RTE, onsccnccds ceases 1.50 12.00 
Eee 2.00 15.00 


DEUTZIA SCABRA. 
Varieties: 
Candidissima, single white. 
Candidissima Flore-pleno, double white. 
Crenata, double pink. 
Fortunei, double rose. 
Pride of iter, double rose. 


“ 
» 
& 


HAMAMELIS VIRGINIANA. Witch 
ins., 8. $2.00 


OnE - 


HIBISCUS. Mallow Marvel, mixed colors. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. Peegee Hydrangea. 

6 to 12 ins., 1. o. $3.50 $30.00 
12 to 18 ins., 1. o. 40.00 
WOO BE MBs BO. wcccccccccccscs 6.00 50.00 
12 to 18 ImB., tr. 2... cece eeeeeeee 12.00 dae 
SO es ED. c0ccseeds cucceds 15.00 


HYPERICUM DENSIFLORUM. 
HYPERICUM PROLIFICUM. 


© 24 ins., rh Saae up .. 
to 3 ft., up. 2. 
Less 10% atel in 10,000 lots. 


LIGUSTRUM IBOLIUM. Ibolium Privet. 
6 to 12 ins., 2 br., up $1.25 

12 to 18 ins., 2 br. 

12 to 18 ins., 3 br., up 

18 to 24 ins., 3 br., up 


LIGUSTREUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. 
Privet. 


0 24 ins. 3 br., up 
. 3 br. up 


LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM. 
Privet. 

6 to 15 ins., l. o 

6 to 12 ins., 2 + up. 
12 to 18 ins., 2 br. 


California 


18 to 24 ins., 2 br 


LIGUSTRUM SINENSE. South Privet. 
6 to 12ins., s. $0.40 $3. 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

18 to * ins., 8. 


2to $ft., s. 
12 to 18 ins., wie. 
18 to 24 ins., tr. . 
2to 3 Sy 
3to 4 ft. 
Less 10% OTE: in lots of 16,000. 


LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA. Winter 
Pa ae $1.50 $12.00 

2.00 15.00 

20.00 


12 to 18 ins. ° en. 3br., up .... 30. 
40.00 


18 to 24 ins.. 2-yr., 3 br., —* 
2to 3 ft., 2-yr., 

Sto 4ft., 2-yr., br. M4 
LONICERA MOREOWI. 
suc 
LONICERA Neo deenentieens Manchurian 
Ly suck 


CREA TATARICA. Tatarian Honey- 


Morrow's Honey- 


RHUS CANADENSIS. (Armee Fra- 
grant Sumac. 
6 to 12 ins., s. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 ins., 
2to 3ft., tr. 
RHUS ee Shining Sumac. 
le $0.75 § 


12to18 


2to 3 ft. 

18 to 24 ins. tr., br 
2to $ft., 
3to 4ft., tr., br 


RHUS. Sumac. 
Varieties: 
Glabra, smooth Sumac. 
hina, Staghorn Sumac. 


12 to 18 ins., hedging 
18 to 24ins., hedging 
12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., tr. 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., tr. 
2to 3 ft., 2-yr., tr. 
3to 4ft., 2-yr., tr. ie 
SPIRZA THUNBERGII. Thunberg’s 


——-. 
I, Gh. wecscecnsssececd $3.00 a 94 
12 to 18 ins., c¢ 
18 to 24 ins., c. 
18 to 24ins., tr. 
2to 3ft., tr. 
SPIRZZA VANHOUTTEI. 
L. o. field-grown 
6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., ec. 
12 to 18 ins., 1-yr., ¢. . 


1 
12 
18 
2 
: 
3to 4ft., well br 10.00 

Less 10%, discount on hedging grade and 


cuttings in 10,000 lots. 
SYMPHORICARPOS VULGARIS. 


rry. 

6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., c. 
12 to 18 ins., 1-yr., c. 
18 to 24 ins., 1-yr., c. 
12 to 18 ins., tr. 


2to $ft., tr. 
Sto 4ft., tr. 
WEIGELA. 
Varieties : 
Amabilis, light pink. 


6 to 12 ins. 4 ¢. 
12 to 18 ins., 


Coral- 


2to 3 ft., 

WEIGELA, VARIEGATED. 
variegated. 

6 to 12ins., c. 

to18ins., c. ... 

to 24ins., c. 

to 3 ft., 


Pink flower, 





e. 
12 to 18 ins., well br. 
18 to 24 ins., well br. 





Please check up your want list 
and let us have your order for 
immediate or future en oe as 
you prefer, before spring 

are made up, which will be dicher 
than present prices. 
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FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS. Boney Locust. 


ACER DASYCARPUM. Silver Maple. 
et sa $14 1000 


DAA AIMCO 
SgeSSSSSEs 
~ 
NKR SOMDAADAMIS 


a 
RE 


2. 50.00 
, t# in 5,000 lots on seedlings. 
RUBRUM. Red or Scarlet _— 
$1.00 § 8.00 
10.00 
12.00 


eee 


; 


Shee 
SSSSSsR 
Hi 


R SACCHARUM. Sugar or Hard th 
$0.60 


a 
@ 


Bank® wan 
SSssse 
bt 
5S 
P 


ok 

Pee 

4a, 
@ 


; 
3 
a 
5 
2 
: 


10.00 
12.00 
20.00 


— 
teow 
? 


ZESCULUS PAVIA RUBRA. Dwarf Buck- 
eye, red flowers. 


- ~~ cae BIGNONOLDES. Common Ca- 


CAeaLPA SPECIOSA. Western ey 
6 to 12 ins., 8. $0.40 $ 

12to18 ins. 8. 

18 to 24 ins., s. 


CERCIS CANADENSIS. Americar Redbud. 
Oto IDins., B. ...ccccccccecess $0.60 §$ 5. 

12 to 18 ins., 8. . 

18 to 24 ins., s. 
2t ft 


cones FLORIDA. White-flowering Dog- 


$12.00 
18.00 
22.00 
40.00 
20.00 


Sti de-in. 90.00 
DIOSPYROS Te page gy American 
Persimm 


on. 
Be. ccccccccccccsese ne ay 
6to 12ins., 8. .... 
12 to 18 ins., ° 
i to 38 Be. 8. 
8 ft. 


bk AMERICANA. po ane, Beech. 
4to 6ins., s. . $0.50 § on 
6 to 12 ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 ins., s. 
2to 3ft., s. 
FRAXINUS AMERICANA. White Ash. 
FRAXINUS LANCEOLATA. Green Ash. 
$0.35 § 2.50 
4.00 


7.00 
10.00 
30.00 


Z2Scssss 


itp 


Doel aammesto 
y 
nae 


sssss 
sehad edo 
5 


4to 


6ins., 8 


Per 1000 
$ 2.00 


LIQUIDAMBAB STYRACIFLUA. Sweet 


Gum. 


6 to 12 ins., 8. 


comermecobots 


povouuauttesta 


aw 


0 
o 
to 


$55 


4 
6 
12 


Cc 
o 
° 


t 
t 
t 


Ssssssssss 
o 


to2 
LUBA ee. Osage Orange. 
$0.30 $2 


eecccccsccccsess wy 


tr. 
1%- -in. cal. 
-in. cal. 


12 ins., hp 
o 18 ins., . 


— - ree, MACROPHYLLA. Bigleaf Mag- 
noha. 
MAGNOLIA TRIPETALA. Umbrella Mag- 


nolia. 
3 to 


6ins., 8. 


6 to 12ins., s. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., s. 


2to 


MORUS ALBA TATARICA. 


berr 


y. 
6 to 12 ins., 
12 to 181 


3 ft., 8. 


GO. ~cseseccesevvcess “eS 
ns. aeons 


18 to 24 ins., ae 


roroLs 


‘NIGRA ITALICA. 


Foplet 
018 ins., c. 
18 to 24 ins., . pebeekeadsdtesas 1.50 


to 
3to 
4to 
Sto 
3to 
4to 
Sto 
6 to 


SBaaean 
LAN 


$15.00 
25.00 


Russian Mul- 


$ 3.00 
5.00 


Lombardy 


$10.00 
12.00 








Write for a copy of 
our trade list 








QUERCUS. Oaks. 
Varieties : 


Alba, White oak. 
Bicolor, Swam Waste oak. 


Scarlet oak. 
Lyrata, 


reup oak. 
Weesy Cup oak. 
Nigra, Water oak. 
Phellos, Willow oak. 
pene. ae agetnet oak. 
a 
Velutina, Bisck ‘oak. 
4to Gins., s. 
6to 12ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., . 


Per 100 Per - 
$0.70 $ 6.00 
10.00 


30.00 
40.00 
ROBINIA PSEUDOACACIA. Black Locust. 
4to Gins., s. $0.30 § 2.00 
6to 12 ins., 8. .. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
8 to 24 ins. 


ULMUS AMERICANA. ameteen Elm. 
6 to 12 ins., . $0.40 
12 to 18 ins., 


ULMUS PUMILA. Chinese Elm. 
6 to 12 ins., 8 

12 to 18 ins., 8 

18 to 24ins., 8 


SSSSS 28228225 


Vines and Creepers 


BIGNONIA BRADICANS. Toes Cree 
Per 100 Per 000 
6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., B. 2.200000. $1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., 1-yr., 6. ........++.. 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., 2-3F. tr., No.1 "Be 50.00 
at Bee 2-yr., tr., No. 2.... 4.00 35.00 
ay SX 4a tr., No.1 


coneamea ORBICULATUS. Oriental! Bit- 
tersweet. 

6 to 12 ins., 8. $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., s. 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., s. 15.00 
12 to 18 ins., tr., br., No. 2 40.00 
18 to 24 ins., tr., br., No.1 50.00 

2to 3ft., extra heavy 60.00 
a ——~* sated SCANDENS. American Bit- 

b esececcccccoeed wy 25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., 1-yr., 8. 1.50 
18 to 24 ins., 1-yr. 
12 to 18 ins., tr., 
18 to 24 ins., tr.. br. 

2to 3ft., tr., br 

6 to 12 ins., c., fruiting 
12 to 18 ins., ¢c., fruiting 
18 to 24 ins., c., fruiting 


LONICERA JAPONICA HALLIANA. Hall's 
Japanese Honeysuckle. Per 1000 Per 10,000 
Small lining-out $40.00 


a tr., No.1 

l-yr., tr., No.2 

1-yr., tr., No. " 

2-yr., &. * "No.1 

2-yr., tr., No.2 

LONICERA SEMPERVIRENS. 
Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

Small lining-out 

Medium lining- 

1-yr., tr., No. 

1-yr., tr., No. 2 

2-yr., tr., No.1 

2-yr., tr., No. 

VINCA MINOR. Common Periwinkle. 


Medium lining-out 
Heavy lining-out 
1-yr., tr. 


5d ie. Sets, clumps 
Lining-out 


Evergreens 

JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. Red Cedar 
Per 100 Per 94 

4to 6 ins., 1-yr., $2.50 

6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., tr 

12 to 18 ins., : -yr., 

18 to 24 ins., 1-yr. > 

Understock, grafting grade. ... 


Nothing sold at retail 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Coming Events 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


January 3 to 5, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

January 4, Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 9, Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel Kenmore, Boston. 

January 9, Georgia State Nurserymen's 
Association, Augusta. 

January 9 to 11, Illinois State Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

January 9 and 10, Oklahoma State Nurs- 
erymen's Association, Hotel Huckins, Ok- 
knee City. 

January 11 and 12, North Carolina 
Nurserymen's Association, short course 
and meeting, Raleigh. 

January 12, New York State Nursery- 
men's Association, Seneca hotel, Rochester. 

January 16 to 18, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Carter hotel, Cleveland. 
A. A. N. regional conference. 

January 17 and 18, lowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, Ames, annual meeting and 
short course. 

January 22 to 24, annual short course, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 23 and 24, Indiana Nurserymen’s 
Association, Athenzum, Indianapolis. 

January 24 and 25, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen's Association, Philadelphia. 

January 24 and 25, New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton, adjourning to Philadelphia. 

January 25 and 26, Tennessee State Nurs- 
erymen's Association, Peabody hotel, Mem- 


January 29, Kentucky Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

January 30 to February 1, New England 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, Conn. A. A. N. regional 
conference. 

February 5 to 9, second annual short 
course, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


ebruary 7 and 8, Michigan Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing. 

February 7 and 8, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 

February 8 and 9, Cincinnati Landscape 
Association, seventh annual school, Cincin- 
nati. 

February 14 and 15, Maryland Nurs- 
erymen's Association, College Park, short 
course and meeting. 





MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM. 

The program of the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen’s Association, to 


be held January 9 at the Hotel Ken- 
more, Boston, will open at 10 a. m. 
with the transaction of general busi- 
ness. 

In the morning Harlan P. Kelsey 
is scheduled to speak on “Govern- 
ment Competition in the Nursery 
Business,” and Howard S. Russell, 
on “The Work of the Farm Bureau 
and Possible Advantages of Codper- 
ative Action.” 

In the afternoon, “The Past, 
Present and Future of the Arnold 
Arboretum” will be discussed by Dr. 
E. E. Merrill, its director. Another 
afternoon speaker remains to be an- 
nounced, 





ILLINOIS PROGRAM. 


The complete program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, to be held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 9 to 11, has been announced by 
Secretary Miles W. Bryant, who calls 
particular attention to the address of 
Carlyle Emery, an executive with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, one of the coun- 
try’s largest and most successful ad- 
vertising agencies, who will speak on 
“High Hats and Brown Derbies in 
the Nursery Industry.” This talk, 
when given before other groups, has 
attracted unusual interest because of 
its presentation and the information 
it contains as to why customers select 
one brand of merchandise or one 
type of service in preference to an- 
other. 

The program will cover afternoon 
sessions on three succeeding days, 
with a morning meeting January 10 
confined to matters of particular in- 
terest to Illinois nurserymen, but 
open to others. Meetings will be 
held in the west exhibit hall, adjoin- 
ing the east exhibit hall on the mez- 
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zanine floor, which will house trade 
exhibits as a year ago. Exhibition 
space is still available, chiefly because 
eastern firms which exhibited nurs- 
ery stock the past two years report 
they are so far sold out already that 
they will not take space this year. 
The program in detail follows: 
JANUARY 9, 2 P. M. 


Call to order. 

President's address, by Ernest Kruse. 

Treasurer's report, by Arthur Palm- 
gren. 

“You and Your Legislature,” by J. E. 
Duffield, field secretary, Associated Em- 
ployers of Illinois. 

“Recent Amendments to the Social 
Security Laws,” by Boyd Mahin, of Scott, 
MacLeish & Falk, Chicago. 

JANUARY 10, 9:30 A. M. 


“New Illinois Inspection and Quaran- 
tine Problems,” by H. F. Seifert, chief 
plant inspector, Illinois department of agri- 
culture, Glen Ellyn. 

Reports of committees—Legislative, by 
A. H. Hill; specifications, by Charles 
Fiore; nominating, by Arthur L. Palmgren. 

JANUARY 10, 2 P. M. 


“The Nurserymen’s National Interests,” 
by Benjamin J. Greening, Monroe, Mich., 
A. A. N. executive committee member. 

“The Growing Problem in Horticul- 
tural Nomenclature,” by Dr. M. J. Dor- 
sey, chief in pomology, department of hor- 
ticulture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

“What Shall We Tell Our Customers 
About Planting?” by Alfred C. Hottes, 
associate editor, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, Ia. 

JANUARY 11, 12:15 P. M. 

Luncheon. 

Luncheon address: “High Hats and 
Brown Derbies in the Nursery Industry,” 
by Carlyle Emery, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago. 

Report of auditing committee, by Wil- 
liam B. Hagen. 

Report of resolutions committee, by 
Charles Fiore. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 





MEET AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The place of the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association and of the con- 
ference of A. A. N. members of the 
eastern region has been set as the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn., on 
the dates previously announced, Janu- 
ary 30 and 31 and February 1. 























——LAST CALL! A few Booth Spaces 


The 24th Annual Convention of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held January 9, 10 and 11, 1940, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 


We extend a personal invitation to all nurserymen and allied tradesmen to 
exhibit at this convention, which we believe will be the largest meeting of its kind, 
where your products can be exhibited at the smallest cost of any result-producing 
medium. Booths can be had for as low as $30.00 for the 3-day convention 


For booth space and full particulars write to 
Ernest Kruse, Wheeling, Il. 


still available——— 











JANUARY 1, 1940 


The following tentative program 
has been arranged for the A. A. N. 
regional meeting, to be held at 1:30 
p. m. January 31 and followed by 
a banquet with the New England 
association in the evening: 


Address of welcome, by Cornelius Van 
Tol, president, New England Association 
of Nurserymen. 

Presiding, Charles Hess, chairman, 
region 1. 

Introduction of chapter presidents: 5— 
New England; 8—Pennsylvania; 9—New 
Jersey; 13—Allied chapter; 14—Western 
New York; 18—Long Island. 

“The A. A. N. as a National Institu- 
tion,” by Owen G. Wood, president, 
A. ALN. 

“Current Progress in A. A. N. Activi- 
ties,” by Richard P. White, executive 
secretary, A. A. N. 

“Who Runs Your Business?” by F. R. 
Kilner, editor, American Nurseryman. 

Report of activities of the executive 
committee and on New York convention 
in 1940, by Frank S. LaBar, executive 
committee member, representing region 1. 

Official pictures of Portland convention. 

Discussion and questions. 





NEW YORK PROGRAM. 


The annual meeting of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Seneca hotel, 
Rochester, January 12, includes 
three sessions, containing a number 
of interesting reports and addresses. 


Paul Fortmiller will report on the 
status of the legal case with regard 
to nurserymen’s exemption from un- 
employment insurance taxes in New 
York state. His committee has done 
effective work in this matter. 


Group luncheons at noon and an- 
swers by a staff of experts at the 
close of the afternoon session to 
questions sent in by members on post 
cards recently distributed will add to 
the practical aspect of the gathering. 

The program in detail is as follows: 


MORNING SESSION, 9:30 A. M. 

President's address, by L. J. Engleson, 
Newark. 

Secretary's report, by C. J. Maloy, 
Rochester. 

Appointment of committees. 

“The Japanese Beetle Situation—The 
X-Disease of Peaches,” by A. B. Buch- 
~~ bureau of plant industry, Albany, 


“Problems in Social Security and Un- 
employment Insurance,” by Paul Fort- 
miller, Newark. 

“Government Activity in Building and 
Its Relation to the Nursery Industry,” by 
representative from the Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

“New York Chapter No. 14, American 
Association of Nurserymen,” by Paul Fort- 
miller, Newark. 

Group luncheons: Landscape—E. W. 
Rowen, Brown Bros. Co., Rochester; cata- 
logue—Howard Maloney, Maloney Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dansville; agency—John B. 
Keane, C, W. Stuart & Co., Newark; 





NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDLINGS 


Our quality nursery stock is all of our own growing. It is produced from seed 
collected in the northwest and is grown in a climate of variable extremes, which is 
a testimony to its hardiness. 

Prices are F.O.B. Colton, boxing or baling additional at cost. Usual June 1 terms 
to nurserymen of established credit; otherwise cash, security or satisfactory refer- 
ences. 6% discount for cash with order. Orders received before February 1 subject 
to the following quantity discounts: $100.00 to $200.00, 5%; $200.00 and up, 10%. 


All grades and varieties can be furnished in quantity. 


Caragana, Arborescens Ulmus Pumila 
5.00 


6 to 12 ins. BY Oe Be OO occcccenceesccean 
12 to 18 ins. 12 to 18 ins. 


a a cen ee ned dial ¥ 18 to 24 ins. 
2to 3 ft. 

Celtis Occidentalis 
bog. eee 
3 to 4 ft. 
4to 5 

Elaeagnus Buffalo Berry, silvery foliage 
6 to 12 ; 2to 3 ft. $35. 
12 to 18 ins. . 
18 2 * Prunus Tomentosa (Nanking 
if 9 . {heap eee erry 

Fraxinus Lanceolata as 4 3 - -Spbbpebebpbbe tbe 

18 to 24 ins. 


$to 4%. ..... ssseee 1600 
SHRUB SEEDLINGS GROWN IN 
ROWS 


. 20.00 
RE Rae 25.00 
Gleditsia Triacanthos Inerm 
at epee ONE-YEAR FROM CUTTINGS 
12 to 18 ins. . Populus, Northwest—whips 
«6 | RAE eRteSae apap J I ae $12.50 
7° Py ene cceneeseoveses x a ee 
to 
Ulmus Americana 
Lb Sere $ 2.50 
12 to 18 ins. 
Se 5 a a aden wee Ones 


Delivery when wanted. Include shipping instructions. Samples sent upon re- 
quest. Write for our Trade List. 


DYBVIG NURSERIES, INC. 


Colton South Dakota 
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The Storrs & 
Harrison Company 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 
86 Years in 
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MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS onscey'Strecy 


Fruit Trees Small Fruits 
Deciduous Trees Roses 

Ever n Trees Hardy Perennials 
Shru Plants 

Vines Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 








FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Covering all of the best shrubs and plants for the.south. 
Also a half million of lining-out 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS AND GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 
Write for Price List. 
E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 
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production—R. L. Holmes, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P. M. 


Business meeting. 

Election of officers. 

“Price Level,” by G. E. Brandow, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca. 

“Plant Materials,” by A. M. S. Prid- 
ham, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

“Sales,” by Mr. Ibbetson, 
Cash Register Co., Rochester. 

“Information, please! Chairman: Dr. 
Quiz. Answers to members’ questions by 
the following experts: Paul Zaenglein, 
Rochester—accountancy; Mr. Ibbetson, 
National Cash Register Co., Rochester— 
sales; L. P. Akenhead, C. W. Stuart & 
Co., Newark—storage and packing house; 
Roy Guyer, Newark—legal and credit; 
Carl Boone, Chase Bros., Rochester— 
agency; K. D. Brase, experiment station, 
Geneva—propagation; . T. Skinner, 
Cornell University, Ithaca—propagation; 
R. L. Holmes, Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark—production; F, L. Gambrell, ex- 
periment station, Geneva—insects; D. S. 
Welch, Cornell University, Ithaca—dis- 
eases; R. C. Collison, experiment station, 
Geneva—soils; H. B. Tukey, experiment 
station, Geneva—fruits. 

EVENING SESSION, 6:30 P. M. 

Banquet. Paul Fortmiller, Newark, 
toastmaster. 

“Rochester—Cradle of Nursery Jour- 
nalism,” by F. R. Kilner, editor, American 
Nurseryman, Chicago, II 

“Nursery Problems and the Nurser 
Industry,” by Frank S. LaBar, A. A. N. 
executive committee member, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

“Traveling in Europe on the Eve of 
the War—New Roses and Perennials,” by 
Eugene Boerner, Newark. 


Naticnal 





NORTH CAROLINA COURSE. 


A nurserymen’s short course at 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, will be held January 11 and 
12, at the college Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, according to announcement by 
Glenn O. Randall, associate profes- 
sor of horticulture. The program 
follows: 

JANUARY 11. 

Address of welcome, by Colonel J. W. 
Harrelson, dean of administration. 

Greetings from the school of agricul- 
ture, by Dean I. O. Schaub. 

“Some Principles of Landscape Plant- 
ing,” by J. P. Pillsbury. 

“Insects Attacking Nursery Plants and 
Their Control,” by Clyde F. Smith. 

“Diseases Attacking Nursery Plants and 
Their Control,” by R. F. Poole. 

Lunch hour. 

“Insects Attacking Nursery Plants and 
Their Control” (lecture 2), by Clyde F. 
Smith. 

“Diseases Attacking Nursery Plants and 
Their Control” (lecture 2), by R. F. 
Poole. 

“Peach Stocks, Especiall Shalil, and 
Propagation of Them,” by C. F. Williams. 
JANUARY 12. 

Business meeting of the North Carolina 
Association of Nurserymen. 

Address by Owen G. Wood, president, 
American Association of Nurserymen. 

“Newer Findings in i op of 
Ornamentals from Cuttings,” by J. G. 
Weaver. 


“Some Principles of Landscape Plant- 
ing” (lecture 2), by J. P. Pillsbury. 

Lunch hour. 

“Landscape Planning and Construc- 
tion,” by John H. Harris. 

“Soil Fertility and Fertilizers—Principles 
that May be Applied to Nursery Plant 
Culture,” by Emerson R. Collins. 

Question and answer period. 

Plant and soil clinic. 





PROGRAM AT CLEVELAND. 


A. A. N. Regional Meeting. 

The second annual meeting of 
members in region 3 of the American 
Association of Nurserymen will be 
held at the Carter hotel, Cleveland, 
January 17. The Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association will convene Jan- 
uary 16 to 18 and has turned over 
January 17 to the regional group. 
Region 3 consists of Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen will meet during the 
week of January 14, at the Carter 
hotel. 

It is expected that this regional 
gathering will be one of the largest 
meetings that have been held in the 
central region, and nurserymen far 
and wide are cordially invited to 
attend all sessions, states Benjamin 
J. Greening, regional executive 
committee member. 

He adds that the Ohio nursery- 
men are going to put out an im- 
pressive program, educational and 
social, and they are extending their 
usual hospitality to all nurserymen 
who will make it a point to attend 
the convention. 

The program of the regional meet- 
ing, January 17, follows: 

Call to order, by Howard N. Scarff, 
president of Ohio Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and A. A, N. chapter 1. 


Address of welcome, by Harold H. Bur- 
ton, Mayor of Cleveland. 
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Response, by D. B. Cole, past presi- 
hio Nurserymen’s iation. 
correspondence. (River- 


dent, 

Reading of 
bend, Ill. 

Introduction of Benjamin J. Greening. 
who preside. 

Introduction of chapter presidents: 1— 
Howard N. Scarff, Ohio; 2—Arthur L 
Watson, Michigan; 3—Ernest Kruse, IIli- 
nois; 11—Vernon L. Krider, Indiana; 
15—Oscar Hoefer, Wisconsin. 

Introduction of A. A. N. officers and 
executive committee members. 

“Fishing vs. Presiding,” by Owen G. 
Wood, president A. A. N. 

“The Nurserymen's Status in the Na- 
tional Capital,” by Richard P. White, 
executive secretary, A. A. N. 

“Investments for Nurserymen,” by F. R. 
Kilner, editor, American Nurseryman. 

“Our Greatest Competitor,” by Ben- 
jamin J. Greening. 

Buffet luncheon, guests of Ohio Nurs- 
erymen's Association. 

Motion pictures of Portland convention, 
by Avery H. Steinmetz, vice-president, 
A. A. N. 

“New York Convention, July, 1940,” 
by Frank La Bar, executive committee 
member, region 1. 

“Current Progress in A. A. N. Activi- 
ties,” by Richard P. White, executive 
secretary. 

Discussion and questions. 

Adjournment. 

Annual old-time banquet, 7 p. m. 


Ohio Association. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
will open January 16, at the Carter 
hotel, with a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee in the morning and a 
business session of the association in 
the afternoon. In addition to reports 
of committees, transaction of busi- 
ness and election of officers, there 
will be a talk by J. W. Baringer, 
state nursery inspector. 

At 6:30 p. m. there will be a din- 
ner meeting of the Ohio chapter of 
the A. A. N. 

The final session, Thursday morn- 
ing, January 18, will be featured by 
three talks and concluded with final 
business and the installation of off- 
cers. The speakers will be Col. Wil- 





CONVENTION TIME! 


Nurserymen in no less than twenty states will hold their 
association conventions during January and February. 

Reports of these meetings will form an interesting and 
important part of the next three issues of the American 
Nurseryman—January 15 and February 1 and 15. 

Your advertisements in these issues will have particular 
attention and be especially timely. 

Send your order and copy now for these three issues. 
Forms close five days before the date of issue. 
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GRAFTED PLANTS 


for spring delivery 


Shipped from 2%-in. pots, about 
May 1. Earlier delivery if desired 
for southern or far western plant- 


Per 10 Per 100 
25. 
25.00 
35.00 
74 00 


ts 





















































spiralis 2. 


Beas SSSS333 SShss OOSRRE ERASERS eRe SR aS 


ceemeenenaianet ow wow nr 
SSSRSRARAR BRAKE asaa 


conspicua ese 
elegantissima ......... 
Tsuga canadensis Sargent! 


HESS’ NURSERIES 
Mountain View, NEW JERSEY 








Norway ~ Whips 


100 Whips, 5 to 6 
200 Whips, 5 to 6 
100 Whips, 6 te 7 


Schwedleri Maple Whips 


50 Whips, 6 to 6 ft 
50 Whips, 6 to 7 ft 
Packed F.O.B. Dresher, Pa. 
Send for comptete pat of Lining-out 
oc 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








-NEW - SCARCE - HARDY 
Most striking improvement in flower- 
ing shrubs in many years—fragrant 
pink and white flowers. 


Write for illustrated folder and prices 


The Siebenthaler Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 








Taking Orders for STANDARD 
ROSES and Other Stock from 
CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 
61 W. GrandSt., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











liam Mumm, president of Mumm, 
Romer, Robbins & Pearson, Inc., 
Columbus, on “An Advertising Man 
Looks at the Nursery Business’; 
George Siebenthaler, of the Sieben- 
thaler Co., Dayton, on “Visual Sell- 
ing,” illustrated by colored slides, and 
C. M. Shipman, on “The Beauty of 
Commonplace Things.” 


In charge of arrangements are 
Raymond P. Cook, D. B. Cole, Roger 
Champion, Melvin Wyant and L. B. 
Brick. A reception committee is 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett Cole 
and Mrs. Melvin Wyant. 





NEW JERSEY PROGRAM. 


The complete program has been 
announced for the annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Association 
of Nurserymen, January 24, at the 
Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton. 

Assembling at 10 a. m., the mem- 
bers will listen to the address of 
Charles Hess, president, and the re- 
ports of committees. In the after- 
noon Robert S. Green, landscape 
engineer of the New Jersey state 
highway department, will speak on 
“Roadside Improvement on New 
Jersey Highways,” and Col. C. C. 
Kahlert, vice-president of Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, will dis- 
cuss the program for 1940 advertis- 
ing of New Jersey nursery stock 
under the plan of the state council. 

After the election of officers, mem- 
bers will adjourn at 4:30 p. m. to 
travel to Philadelphia to join the 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion in a banquet that evening and 
a meeting there the following day. 





OHIO SHORT COURSE. 


The program of the annual short 
course for nurserymen, landscape gar- 
deners and arborists to be held Janu- 
ary 22 to 24 in Campbell hall at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, and 
presented by members of the depart- 
ment of horticulture except where 
noted, is as follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1 P. M. 
Nursery Practices. 
“What the Department of Horticulture 


Is Doing for the Nurserymen, Landscape 
Gardeners and Arborists,” by Alex Laurie. 
“Some Phases of Research in Horticul- 
ture as Conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture,” by F. 
Gardner, U. S. D. A., Beltsville, Md. 
“Further Studies on the Use of Syn- 
thetic Growth Substances as Aids in Root- 
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SEEDS cre 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Prices F. 0. b. New York 


ax Ry 
Abies arizonica, Cork Fir 
“ fraseri, Fraze r 

Acer piatansiden. ! Norway Maple.. 
Amelanchier gemenstore, Running 

_eae i ~ 7 
hotetaboes to 
aeativale, "s picebush 

apanese Bar- 


Betula lutea, Yellow ipireh, c.8.. 

“ nigra, River Birch, 24 eecee 
papyrifera, reh 

radicans, aepetensener 
canthus floridus, Common 
Sweetshrub, Northern seed 
Catalpa speciosa, Western Catalpa 
Celtis ar 1 Eapeeeppes Sugarberry, 


“ occidentalis, Hackberry, 4.b.. 
gagatensin, American Red- 


- eonatenen ‘Dunchberss. a.b.. 
- ae ar Red Osier Dog- 


c.8. 
Corylus americana. American Ha- 
zelnut 
Cupressus Cg a Arizona 
nu 


Quince, c.s. d 
Bashne - pees February 


aphne 
us americana, White Ash. 

“ lanceolata, Green Ash : 
Halesia tetraptera, Great Silverbell 
Juniperus virginiana, Red Cedar, 

da.b., Northern 

“ virginiana. Red Cedar, 4.b., 

latte River 
Kalmia ) angestitelia, Lambkill, c.s., 
$1.50 


Laurocerasus caroliniana, Carolina 
herry-laure 

Lirledandnus tulipifera. Tulip Tree 
fraseri, Fraser Magnolia, 


c.8. 
“ glauca, Sweetbay 
» fripetaia, Umbrella Magnolia 
Malus baccata, Siberian Crab, c.s.. 
' CoE, Wild Sweet Crab, 


Hee gree . + 
os8 sass 28 


Morus rubra, Red Mulberry, c.s.. 
Picea excelsa, Norway Spruce 
glauca albertiana, Black Hills 
Spruce 
pungens, Colorado Spruce.. 
Pinus attenuata, Knobcone Pine. 
caribea, Slash Pine 
jeffreyi, Jeffrey Pine 
“ lambertiana, Sugar Pine 
- peewee, Western Yellow 
n 
* rigida, Pitch Pine 
* gtrobus, White oe. 
virginiana Scrub Pin 
pepuins are italica, 


see S&558 535 


<2 be 
aa 


“ tremula, European Aspen.. 
Prunus bessey!, Bessey Cherry, cs. 

“ cerasifera, Myrobolan Plum.. 

“ padus, European Bird Cherry, 


saz 8 


ne pumila, Sand Cherry, c.s..... 
“ virginiana, Common Choke- 
cherry, c.s. 
Quercus alba, White Oak 
a —aoemee, Scarlet Oak. 


ee. *catawhiensa, Ca- 
ag Rhododendron, c.s., 


- Cuntinghami, ¢.8., eee 
Rosa 7 Meadow Rose, dried 
ps 
Sambucus cerulea, Blueberry 
Elder, 4.b. 
Sequoia sempervirens, Redwood, 
Genuine Calif. seed 
Thuja orientalis aurea eouspioun, 
Goldspire Arbor-vite2 
Viburnum Re Mapleleaf 


- mm, 
“ lentago, Nanny 


Also a good list of perennials. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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ing of Cuttings and in Transplanting Prac- 
tices,” by D. C. Kiplinger. 

“Variations and Uses of the Canadian 
Hemlock” (illustrated), by John Swartley. 
JANUARY 22, 7 P. M. 
pe Practices and Selection and 
Uses of Plant Material. 

“Planting the Perennial Border” (illus- 
trated), by Victor H. Ries. 

“Selection of Ornamental Evergreens™ 
(illustrated), by L. C. Chadwick. 


JANUARY 23, 9 A. M. 
Plant Growth and Arboricultural Practices. 


“Physiology of Plant Growth with _ 
cial Reference to the Factors Responsible 
for Food Supply,” by N. F. Childers. 

“Favorable Soil Factors to Plant 
Growth,” by L. D. Baver. 

“Spray Program for Shade Trees,” by 
W. S. Speed, arborist, Columbus. 

“Elm Diseases with Special Reference to 
Phloem Necrosis,” by Roger U. Swingle, 


Landsca 


U. S. D. A. Dutch elm disease laboratory, 
Wooster, O. 
JANUARY 23, 1 P. M. 


Herbaceous Plants, Roses and Landscape 
Design. 


“Garden Lilies,” by George L. Slate, 
New York agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva. 

“New Perennials and Roses,” by E. S. 
Boerner, Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y 


“Landscape Design Up-to-date,” by 
M. E. Bottomley, University of Cincinnati. 


JANUARY 23, EVENING. 


Dinner and program at Beechwold 
Tavern. 

“Looking Ahead in Horticulture,” by 
J. H. Gourley. 

“Spring Tien and Autumn Color in 
the Arnold Arboretum.” Movies by cour- 
tesy of Donald Wyman, Jamaica Plain, 

ass. 

JANUARY 24, 9 A. M. 
Advertising, Merchandising and Costs. 

“Advertising Nursery Products,” by 
Stanley A. a A. B. Morse Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

“Labor Costs and Labor Profit,” by 
Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, Mich. 

“The Customer's Viewpoint of the Ad- 
vertising of Nursery Products,” by Ken- 
neth Dameron, associate professor of busi- 
ness organization, Ohio State University. 





MERCHANDISING. 
{Concluded from page 13.] 
charge help about the time they be- 
come well acquainted with your 
work. If you offer permanent em- 
ployment you can secure a better 
class of help. Quite often on main- 
tenance work you are able to pick up 

a few extra sales. 

Good spray equipment is a profit 
able investment for some. In the 
smaller towns contracts often can be 
made with the city to spray the street 
trees as well as to do private work. 
Bedding plants, garden furniture, 
garden tools and seeds are good allied 
lines for the nurseryman to pick up 
a few additional dollars. Encourage 


the public to come to you for all 
its garden requirements. 

Nursery stock is fairly easy to grow 
and is of little value to us unless we 
can sell it. Give more thought to 
merchandising, and it will pay you 
big dividends for your time and 
effort. 





CANADA FIRM CHANGES. 


Major Leon L. Smith, previously 
secretary-treasurer, recently was ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., 
Winona, Ont., Canada. His brother, 
Brigadier Armand Smith, M. C., 
E. D., resigned from active participa- 
tion in the business to accept command 
of the First infantry brigade, C.A.S.F. 


Their father, Senator E. D. Smith, 
who founded the business in 1882 and 
continues as its president, recently 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday. 

Besides owning approximately 600 
acres of nurseries, the company has a 
large area in greenhouses, growing cut 
roses for wholesale. The company also 
is a manufacturer of jams, jellies, 
marmalades and tomato products. 





THE second biennial report on 
growth rates of deciduous trees is 
given in the December bulletin of 
popular information from the Mor- 
ton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. Local cli- 
matic conditions and the cicada 
plague of the past summer had an 
important bearing on the results ob- 
tained. About one-third of the plots 
measured showed increased average 
growth over the preceding 2-year 
period. 
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OBITUARY. 


J. B. Pilkington. 


J. B. Pilkington, veteran nursery- 
man of the Pacific coast, died Decem- 
ber 14 at his home, at Burlingame, Cal., 
at the age of 68. He was born at San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1871, and he estab- 
lished his first nursery when he was 16 
years of age, on his father’s farm near 
Portland, Ore. He moved a number 
of times, finally establishing a nurs- 
ery at Durham, Ore. He operated 
there until ten years ago, when he 
moved to California, establishing a 
nursery at Millbrae. The nursery 
at Durham is operated by a son, 
Clarke Pilkington. 

Mr. Pilkington was president of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men in 1904 and for some time was 
the only member of the American 
Association of Nurserymen on the Pa- 
cific coast. He was instrumental in hav- 
ing the convention of the A. A. N. 
held at Portland in 1913, at which 
time he was elected president of the 
national association. Fraternally, he 
was a Mason and a Shriner. 

His widow, Mable Colburn Pilking- 
ton, survives him, as do four children, 
Clarke Pilkington, Durham, Ore.; 
Mrs. C. M. Cross, Palo Alto, Cal., 
and Geraldine and William Pilking- 


ton, Burlingame. 
Daniel Lewis. 


Daniel Lewis, of Lewis & Simpson, 
Troutdale, Ore., died December 15 at 
a Portland hospital. He was born Octo- 
ber 31, 1872, at Alto, Mich. He went 
to Portland twenty-three years ago, 
where he was employed as foreman 


by J. B. Pilkington, who died just 





ROSES - CALIFORNIA GROWN 


H. T.-H. P.-Polyantha 
Climbers - Rugosas 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Washington Grown 
Complete Assortments 





These are but two SPECIALTIES selected from our large 
and complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 


Write for our complete 88-page Fall Trade List. 





FRUIT TREES - ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS - EVERGREENS . 
EVERGREEN L. 0. 5. - PERENNIALS - VINES - BULBS 








E. 8S. Welch, Pres. 








—=MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Est. 1875 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 








SHADE TREES— 


Per 100 
140.00 
185.00 


60.00 
115.00 
135.00 


50.00 
90.00 
115.00 
165.00 
200.00 
275.00 
150.00 
185.00 
275.00 
16.00 
18.00 
22.50 
35.00 
100.00 
50.00 
75.00 
'—Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Caen, Va.— 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


a 


Send for a copy of our 
1940 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 











Colorado - Grown 
Chinese Elm, seedlings and 
transplants. 

Caragana Arborescens, transplants 
only. 

Now booking orders for spring 
o ment in combination carloads. 
Wholesale list on request. 
Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 
Swink Nursery Company 


Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 











twelve hours before he did. Some years 
ago Mr. Lewis established his own 
nursery, Operating it on a tract near 
Troutdale. He is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Kathleen Vandermoss 
and Mrs. Eula Simpson, both of Gresh- 
am, Ore., and four sisters. Funeral 
services were held December 18 and 
followed by private committal at the 
Portland crematorium. 


Edward L. Bell. 


Edward Louis Bell, 54 years old, 
owner of the Bell Nursery, San An- 
tonio, Tex., died December 8 in a hos- 
pital there. He was a native of Nor- 
folk, Va., and had lived at San An- 
tonio fifteen years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Edward Bell; a son, E. L. Bell; two 
daughters, Antoinette D. and Char- 
lotte C. Bell, all of San Antonio; two 
brothers, Charles F. and Alexander E. 
Bell, both of Norfolk, and two sisters. 

Funeral services were held Saturday 
afternoon, December 9, Dr. B. H. 
Nobles officiating. 


F. A. Silcox. 


F, A. Silcox, 57 years old, chief 
of the United States forest service 
since 1933, died December 20 at his 
home, at Alexandria, Va., after a 
heart attack. 

He was a native of Columbus, Ga., 
and was educated at the College of 
Charleston, Charleston, S. C., and 
Yale University, where he received a 
degree in forestry. He entered the 
federal forest service in 1905 and had 
become a regional forester at the time 
the World war started. He entered 
the army engineers corps as a major. 
After the war, he engaged in in- 
dustrial relations work in New York 
until his appointment as_ chief 
forester. 


George E. Breese. 


George E. Breese, 55, retired land- 
scape man, Toledo, O., was killed De- 
cember 7 while hunting near Fremont, 
when the shotgun he was carrying dis- 
charged accidentally. He was born at 
Toledo and spent all his life there, en- 
gaging in the 1a business for 
thirty-five years. 





THE memorial park at Oshkosh, 
Wis., may win horticultural fame 
because of the planting of 100 Hopa 
crab apple trees, the gift of N. A. 
Rasmussen, local nurseryman. 





FIRST-CLASS 
Andorra-Grown 


Seedlings 





Quercus Bicolor 
FT EET 18 to 24 ins. 
Gyesens Coccinea 
MIErcceccevcscees 12 to 15 ins. 


Quercus Macrocarpa 
-yr 18 to 24 ins. 


Quercus Palustris 
BoFEr coccesesecess 12 to 18 ins. 
18 to 24 ins 


as Rubra 
PPP cceescescesec 12 to 18 ins. 
18 to 24 ins. 


Quercus Rubra Ambigua 
(Northern Red Oak) 
DePPicc cencccvcess 12 to 18 ins. 
: 18 to 24 ins. 


Quercus Velutina 
ee) dnedece dads 12 to 15 ins. 


a Josikra 
Leeohesecesee 12 to 18 ins., 1 tr. 


Syringe Villosa 
BG. cccesecsecses 12 to 18 ins., 1 tr. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 
and 
LET US QUOTE 


Andorra Nurseries, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 








SURPLUS 
Elberta June Buds 


5/16 -7/16 -9/16 caliper 


Also other varieties of peaches, 
plums, prunes, apricots, etc., in 
fine June bud and yearling stock. 


Also Yunnan and Shalil—Nema- 
tode-resistant rootstocks and seed. 


Stock ready for shipment 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES 


Bethany **Gocn” 











DP 


Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


Write for list 3940 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
post cards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, California 











This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


NANDINA DOMESTICA. 


What quality or combination of 
qualities makes a plant become popu- 
lar? 

When I first saw Nandina domestica 
growing in Charlotte, N. C., thirty 
years ago, it was only an odd plant 
or so. I decided when it became well 
known, it would make the florists and 
nurserymen sit up and take notice. 

Several years later I heard the late 
Paul Lindley remark at the nursery- 
men’s convention: “Boys, if you want 
to make some money, plant ten acres 
or so of Nandina domestica to cut 
for Christmas.” 

Poor prophets, both of us! The plant 
still seems to be little in demand and 
comparatively unknown. Yet, at this 
writing it stands out as the most bright 
and attractive plant on the nursery. 
The fernlike foliage in brilliant crim- 
son, green and bronze, combined with 
the large grapelike bunches of scarlet 
berries, makes all other plants look 
seared and drab in contrast and will 
continue to do so until winter storms 
destroy the foliage. 

Apart from any special market 
value for Christmas decoration, it 
stands out as an especially good sub- 
ject to mix in with base planting. It 
is good-looking ten months in the year, 
which is a quality few plants have 
without the monotony of the ever- 
greens. 

The orientals must have early rec- 
ognized its good qualities, as indicated 
by its name, planting it around their 
homes at an early period. Its common 
name, heavenly or sacred bamboo, 
would also indicate the high esteem 
in which it is held in its native country. 

In the latitude where it is hardy 
in this country, it is comparatively 
easy to handle. Belonging to the bar- 
berry family, it follows very much the 
likes and dislikes of that group of 
plants. 

It is doubtful if it is hardy much 
north of Washington, although up 
along the coast it might be found to 
thrive in favored spots much farther 
north. 

It comes readily from seeds, requir- 
ing about three years to produce fruit- 
ing canes. The word “canes” is right 
because the stems do not branch, the 


plant increasing in size by adding 
additional canes from the ground. A 
plant 7 years old with four or five 
canes, the canes varying in height from 
three to six feet, is really a handsome 
subject at this time of the year. 

E. H. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


A short time ago I attended a lec- 
ture on landscape gardening given un- 
der the auspices of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of America. The nursery 
trade is certainly deeply in debt to the 
women’s garden clubs for arousing in- 
terest in plants and planting and should 
coéperate with them to the greatest 
possible extent. 

At this particular meeting the selec- 
tion of the lecturer was a fortunate 
one, as he was master of his subject 
and a skilled operator in the classroom. 
It was only necessary to close my eyes 
to have the years slip away and be 
a student again listening to the “old 
prof.” But as the lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern slides, and the reali- 
ties kept intruding, one could not avoid 
trying to harmonize years of practical 
experience with the theory of art as 
taught in the classroom. We often 
lose sight of the fact that landscape 
gardening is the supreme art. Paint- 
ing is done in two dimensions, length 
and breadth; architecture in three di- 
mensions, length, breadth and depth, 
but landscaping is in four dimensions, 
length, breadth, depth and time. 


It is this dimension of time that 
makes it impossible to become a suc- 
cessful practitioner of the art by way 
of the classroom. He must know his 
plants by living with them, know what 
they will do under given conditions 
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in five, ten, twenty years or more. If 
one may be allowed to criticize Ameri- 
can landscape art as practiced by col- 
lege graduates, I should say it was long 
on design and short, terribly short, in 
knowledge of plants that cannot be 
acquired from books. 

Poor selection of plant material is 
so obvious to the real plantsman in 
most of the landscape work that one 
wonders why more emphasis is not 
placed upon better plant knowledge. 

Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, 
S. C., is a good example of a garden 
becoming world-famous solely because 
the two genera of plants used come 
to their full glory in that particular 
location and environment, and both 
exotics at that; namely, the Indian 
azalea and Japanese camellia. 

John Ruskin, in his “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” makes architecture 
an art only by its adherence to prin- 
ciples as expressed in sacrifice, truth, 
power, beauty, life, memory and obedi- 
ence. The application of such prin- 
ciples or values would certainly remove 
landscape gardening from a fashion, 
fad or fancy—all too prevalent at the 
present time. 

In our American social setup, we 
must needs at times practice the land- 
scape art much as the man was said 
to play the piano, by main force. We 
need to produce the effect of years 
in days for our world’s fair and for 
our wealthy who cannot wait. But, 
after all, that is art for the dollar's 
sake and quite expensive and not par- 
ticularly lasting. What we need is to 
practice landscape art for the sake of 
our homes, villages and towns, and to 
do this our landscape gardeners must 
know their plants. It matters little 
whether the landscape artist is striving 
to create in his design the quiet dig- 
nity of the English school, the artistry 
of the French, the classic beauty of the 
Italian, the picturesqueness of the Jap- 
anese or the colorful formality of the 
Dutch. The one essentia! is, does he 














LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH 
NURSERIES 





Large growers of Washington and Oregon-grown 
Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan 
Pear and Quince Seedlings. 


Shenandoah-grown Native Plum and Peach Seedlings. 














A Complete Assortment of General Nursery Stock. 
Ask for Trade List. 


70 YEARS AT SHENANDOAH, 


IOWA 
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: 3 know his plants? If not, nature will 
The Best in Native do better unassisted. BERBERIS 
Nursery-Grown The time to become intimately ac- 


quainted with plants is between the 
Rhododendrons ages of 14 and 20. If you have not THUNBERGII 
\ learned their language by then, they ATROPURPUREA 
i cease to talk to you. It follows that 
Kalmia Hemloc , sons of nurserymen and gardeners are Red-Leaved 


Azaleas and Pieris the best qualified to study landscape Japanese Barberry 
architecture in college; then they can : 
Sturdy, two-year-old seedlings 


Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery quote along with Prof. L. H. Bailey, as aan tin elt 
STROUDSBURG, PA. “Nature and time and I are one.” ® x 80 tots 

E. H. 12 to 15 inches 7 ¥ 

15 to 18 inches 5.50 50.00 


Prices on larger quantities 
TA xX U S BIRDS AND BERRIES. will be furnished on appli- 
In a previous issue I made comment cation. 


Cospidata Capitata | oh te numay ir falas thy ad | BENRY A. DREER, Inc 
1% to 10 feet. never done before. John Tonkin, of ses -~ ae —— 
Best available. the Morris Arboretum, Philadelphia, ni 

Carloads or truckloads only. on a recent visit to the nursery, when 


told about it, remarked: “Oh, ah! So 
VISSER’S NURSERIES | the birds have put you on their call- 
Pp 
. ing list as they go south. They put 
Springfield Gardens, L. 1., N. Y. : ” We have a fine assortment of ex- 


us on the list several years ago. 
: 2 : cellent trees for Landscape, Parks or 
I believe John is right. Such efficient Street Planting. 


WHOLESALE TRADE LIST work must have been planned in ad- Pin Oaks, Red Oaks, Honey Locusts 


JUST ISSUED vance. Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 


Lower prices on Evergreens, Decidu- How do the little beggars keep their European Lindens, Hemlocks and 


ous Tegan, Shrubbery, Berry Plants, Bar- > ° 
berry Thunbergii, green and red; Ever- card index? E. H. Pines 


green Barberry, Glossy Priv et, California 
Brivet, Lining-out Stock, 2-yr. Budded —_—_—_——_ OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Sante Trees, Peach Trees in quantity— 
Hale Haven, South Haven, Elberta, etc. THE FUTURE, Ridgefield, Conn. 
It would be to your interest to have 
our new trade list which will be mailed When the fall business shuts down 


on request. For large quantities mail us 2 
list for Special Letter Prices. and the nurseryman begins to try and 


The Westminster Nurseries look into the future, it looks gloomy e yy { X ; ] S 
WRSUMENAUER, MARTLAND or bright according to the state of his 
liver, or maybe his faith. If the past 
season's business has been good and AZALEAS 
BARBERRY he is able to meet his obligations and RHODODENDRONS 


perhaps buy the wife a new coat, 
PRIVET there will be all kinds of optimism AGS SS ADSUT Ca 


And Other and to spare. But if the contrary is WYMAN’S 


true, if he is still on the ragged edge 
HEDGE PL ANTS or in the red, every decision he has FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
to make will be weighted down with meee a 
Write Us double responsibility. Even if he is 
in the red, unbounded faith in him- 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY | self, his country and the future, gov. | PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Newark, New York erned by common sense, is the only Splendid Stock 
possible business policy. E.H Write for Special Quotations 


BURR’S QUALITY ee LESTER C. LOVETT 
Barberry Thunbergii USE PICTURE POST CARDS. L“&&2® DELAWARE 


California Privet, Hydrangea P. G. : 
For Spring 1940 Corliss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. Mass., uses for order acknowledgments PRINCETON NURSERIES 
Manchester, Conn. and small notes attractive picture post of PRINCETON, N. J. 
cards of their perennial field. It is an SUPERIOR 


KOSTER COMPANY, INC. excellent view of rows of well grown Ha rdy Ornamentals 


PYRAMIDAL ARBOR.VITA perennials, showing the Reynard 


+f fs.. 1- field, t - $100.00 1 ildi i 
St re ood. tei. .. 0900.08 ver 1008 street building and greenhouses in 


10 to 
Taxi ii Ks i 
us HICKS ey erage the background. Business messages AR AS 


s6 a me ng e gp wae ig become cheerful greetings in this THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
ETON, catalogue. attractive setting. when writing advertisers 











































































































Study Tree Diseases 


CONTROL ELM WILTS. 


For some years experiments have 
been made in Illinois nurseries in 
an attempt to work out control meas- 
ures for elm diseases, and progress 
in their control was recently reported 
by J. C. Carter, in Biological Notes 
No. 10 issued by the Illinois State 
Natural History Survey. 

In the control of leaf diseases all 
of the various fungicides used were 
effective. Through the control of 
these diseases, increase in growth 
and sales value of the trees was 
obtained. 

In controlling wilt diseases sev- 
eral treatments were found of value. 
The following treatments were ef- 
fective to the extent of thirty per 
cent or more in comparison to check 
blocks of trees: (1) Summer dusting 
with Kolodust and pruning, (2) 
summer dusting with sulphur, such 
as flotation sulphur dust and “Mike™ 
sulphur, with or without pruning, 
(3) dormant and summer spraying 
with instant Bordeaux and pruning 
and (4) summer spraying with 
“Mike” sulphur and pruning. A 
preference is expressed for sulphur 
dusts since they have given the most 
consistent beneficial results through- 
out the tests. 

The author recommends that the 
first application be made when the 
first leaves are well grown. “Ap- 
plications should then be made at 
2-week intervals through June or, 
if the weather continues moist, until 
mid-July. During July and August 
the period between applications may 
ordinarily be lengthened to three 
weeks. 

Pruning for disease control is best 
done just before each of the periodic 
applications of fungicides. 





STUDY MAPLE BLIGHT. 


A new and apparently destructive 
blight of maples, especially sycamore 
maples, was recorded from the vicinity 
of Newport, R. I. in the spring of 


1937. Branches affected by this 
trouble have fewer, smaller and lighter- 
colored leaves, which drop much 
earlier than those on healthy branches. 
There is a successive dying back of 
branches and the production of nar- 
row slits in the bark, from which a 
reddish-brown watery fluid exudes. 
Internally there are reddish-brown dis- 


colored areas often with olive-green 
margins. These extend from the roots 
to the dying branches. 

In order to learn more about the 
disease and its possible control, a Bart- 
lett tree research fellowship has been 
established at the Rhode Island agri- 
cultural experiment station. Nestore 
E. Caroselli was selected for the 
project and in his third report has indi- 
cated the cause of the trouble as being 
due to a species of phytophthora, a 
genus which causes a number of seri- 
ous plant diseases. These studies are 
being conducted in the hopes of finding 
a satisfactory control. 





CHECK ELM TREE DISEASE. 


During 1938 there were ten Ameri- 
can elm trees found in Pennsylvania 
that were infected with the Dutch elm 
disease. These trees were located in 
Northampton and Bucks counties and 
were destroyed as soon as the infec- 
tion was confirmed. A quarantine was 
at once established in Pennsylvania to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 

Intensive scouting for the disease 
was followed during 1939 by the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture in codperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
During the peak of the scouting sea- 
son over 600 men were actively 
engaged in an extensive hunt for addi- 
tional infected trees. 

During this year’s scouting season 
217 infected trees were confirmed and 
destroyed in Bucks, Lehigh, Monroe 
and Northampton counties. When an 
infected elm is destroyed, all elm trees 
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within a radius of twenty-five feet are 
also cut down and burned. 

The disease was first discovered in 
this country in 1930 in Ohio. In 1933 
the infection was discovered in New 
Jersey in what later turned out to be 
an area of major importance that in- 
cluded parts of New York, Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania. 

While this major infected area has 
increased considerably this year, the 
number of infected trees found has 
been reduced by approximately forty 
per cent over the number of infected 
trees found in 1938 according to 
official reports. Apparently the inten- 
sive sanitation and scouting work is 
responsible for this decrease. Since 
1930 close to 57,000 infected elms 
were reported found and destroyed 
in the section embracing Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. 

The disease is spread by scolytid 
bark beetles that normally do not enter 
elm trees until external symptoms of 
decadence have become visible. All 
dead and dying elm trees which are 
potential breeding places for these 
beetles are cut and destroyed. Over 
4,000,000 such trees have already been 
removed as a sanitary or precautionary 
measure to bring the disease under 
control. This disease has been respon- 
sible for the removal of close to 
5,400,000 elm trees since 1930. 

There is no known cure for the 
disease, and control is obtained only 
by completely destroying infected 
trees. Removal of infected trees 
should take place before the scolytid 
bark beetles have a chance to feed on 
the infected trees. This disease does 
not infect any other trees but elms 
so far as known. 





sizes, vines and ground covers. 
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Enclosed is remittance for 


0) 1 copy, 40 cents 





“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST” 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. Chadwick 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in various 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selection of 
suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 nurseries. 
96 pages — 40c per copy 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
CO) 3 copies, $1.00. 
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PHLOX PLANTS 


We offer over forty leading varieties of 
Hardy Phlox. True to name, no mixtures. 
Prices are right. Let us mail you com- 
plete list. 

We also grow a complete line of Lining- 
out Evergreens, Specimen Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, Shrubs and Perennials. 
Write for special quotations on quantity 
orders. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


“55 Years—Still Growing” 
Charles City, Ia. 








PIN OAKS, ELMS, SUGAR MAPLES 


up to 3-inch caliper. 


NORWAY MAPLES 
up to 4-inch caliper. 


STRICTLY A No. 1 SHADE TREES. 
APPLE — PEACH — CHERRY — PEAR 
WASHINGTON-GROWN ROSES 


SHRUBS — tha Lalandii 
up to 8 to 4 feet. 


GREENING NURSERIES 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
Born 1850 — Still Crowing 








WILLIS NURSERY C0. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


Fall price list ready now. 
Complete assortment. Low prices. 


OTTAWA - - KANSAS 








RHUBARB 
STRAWBERRIES 


MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 
Write for low wholesale prices 


WELCH NURSERY, Shenandoah, la. 








CHINESE ELMS 
750,000 true-to-type trees 
4 to 6 ft., 6 to8 ft., 7to 10 ft., etc. 
Write for prices. 


WEAVER FLORIST & NURSERY CO. 


Lamesa, Tex. 








3,000 Weigelia EVA RATHKE, 2-yr., Ge to I5e 
25,000 Weigelia EVA RATHKE, l-yr., Se to 10¢ 
2.500 Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 2-in. pots, 2/ee 
4,000 Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 2-in. pots, i0e 
1,000 Hydrangea P. G., 2-yr., Ge to 7¥ee 


Humphreys Landscape Service 


Mt. Sterling, 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs, R. P. Royer, High Point, N.C. 











STOCK WANTED 


Pin and Red Oaks, Red Maples, Oriental 
Planes and Ginkgo, lining-out whips. 
Also lining-out Evergreens in variety. 


CHARLES MOMM & SONS," INC. 


Union, New Jersey 








HICKORY PEST ON PEACH. 


Increasing injury from the hickory 
capsid has been experienced in west- 
ern New York peach orchards and has 
led to a study of control measures by 
entomologists at the state experiment 
station at Geneva. 

The hickory capsid occurs on all 
species of hickory, but is most abun- 
dant on the shagbark variety. It 
passes the winter in the egg stage in 
the terminal buds of the hickory. 
Hatching usually begins early in May, 
and the young insects feed upon the 
tender hickory buds until they ma- 
ture as adults about the first week in 
June. Within a few days the adults 
begin to fly to near-by peach trees, sel- 
dom traveling more than a few hun- 
dred yards. By the first week of July 
they have disappeared completely. 
Fortunately, there is only one genera- 
tion of capsids a year. 

The adult bugs puncture the young 
peaches and cause a marring of the 
fruit that is referred to by growers as 
“cat-facing.” A gummy exudate adds 
to the disfiguring of the fruit, which 
is rendered unfit for market. Injury 
may amount to as much as fifty per 
cent of the fruit, with peaches growing 
near hickory trees showing much more 
injury than those on trees farther re- 
moved from the source of infestation. 

The simplest and surest means of 
control is the eradication of hickory 
trees in the immediate vicinity of the 
peach orchard, but many growers ob 
ject to destroying their hickory trees 
and in such cases spraying the last 
three weeks in June must be resorted 
to for control. In the light of work 
done thus far, the best results have 
been obtained with a spray mixture 
made up of twenty-five pounds each 
of lime and sulphur in 100 gallons of 
water. The first application is made 
as soon as capsids are seen in the 
orchard and a second application about 
ten days later. Severely injured fruit 
generally falls with the “June drop™ 
or is removed at thinning time. Fur- 
ther tests are being made in a search 
for cheaper and more effective control 
measures. 





E. W. TINKER, Washington, 
D. C., assistant chief of the state and 
private forestry division of the 
United States forest service, has re- 
signed to become executive secretary 
of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, beginning his new du- 
ties January 1 in New York city. 





TAXUS 
CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. 
Best for sun or shade, founda- 
tion plantings and hedges. 


244 to 5 feet 
Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of the best 


varieties of B. & B. Evergreens. 


Write for price list. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


P. 0. Box 1747 = Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 

Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
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NURSERIES IN NORTHWEST. 


The importance of the nursery in- 
dustry to the northwest was the sub- 
ject of a talk before the recent meet- 
ing of the Western Washington 
Horticultural Association by J. S. 
Wieman, superintendent of nursery 
service in the Oregon department of 
agriculture, in which he gave some 
interesting statistics. Of total pro- 
duction there, he said roughly about 
eighty per cent is distributed to other 
states and foreign countries. 

Of roses grown in Oregon ship- 
ments are made as rooted cuttings, 
dormant buds or 2-year-old plants. 
Some thirty-five carlots are shipped, 
mostly to eastern states, and approx- 
imately 350 acres are planted to 
roses. The rest of the ornamentals 
are shipped out in mixed cars, con- 
sisting of conifers, deciduous trees 
and shrubs and broad-leaved ever- 
greens. Figures of the past few years 
show an average of 110 cars leaving 
the state annually, with around 2,000 
acres required to produce the stock, 
according to Mr. Wieman. 

Fruit trees, nut trees and seedlings 
represent at least two distinct divi- 
sions of nursery stock production. 
Filberts and walnuts are produced 
mainly for local consumption, while 
fruit trees and seedlings are largely 
exported. Oregon has shipped on 
the average, for the past three years, 
some thirty-two cars of seedlings 
and, possibly, sixty cars of fruit 
trees. This data will take in good- 
size L. C. L. shipments—stock in- 
cluded in mixed cars and truck lots. 

Strawberry plants are shipped 
from the state in rather large quan- 
tities, mostly to California. Other 
berry plants are produced more for 
local consumption. 

Narcissus, iris and tulip bulbs are 
produced in the Willamette valley 
and coast areas; approximately 
eighty cars of these are sent to the 
eastern markets. Gladiolus bulbs 
are produced mostly in the Grants 
Pass and Portland areas. A normal 
shipping season will total around 
forty-five cars. There are from 1,500 
to 2,000 acres devoted to bulb pro- 
duction. 

Perennials and alpines represent a 
smaller division of nursery products. 
Yet the sum total will go into the 
thousands of dollars in both Oregon 
and Washington. 

Cut holly is a growing industry. 
A recent survey shows 120 acres of 
trees under 6 years of age planted in 


Oregon. Most of this acreage is in 
its second and third year of growth. 
There are some sixty to seventy acres 
bearing. 

Washington produces, at least, 
double the acreage of narcissus, tulip 
and iris bulbs that Oregon produces, 
but possibly less than half the gladio- 
lus bulbs grown in Oregon. 

Nursery stock in Oregon has a 
high value per acre, approaching an 
average of $800. It is, therefore, an 
intensified crop affording work to a 
good many thousands of persons. 
About 9,000 acres of land are 
utilized. The present gross income 
for the two states of Oregon and 
Washington is in the neighborhood 
of some $7,000,000. 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Matson steamship line out of 
Seattle carried 25,000 Christmas 
trees to the Hawaiian islands for the 
holidays. 

In spite of the warning issued by 
W. G. Weigle, superintendent of 
state parks, that cutting or mutilat- 
ing trees in state parks is an offense 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
several men were arrested for cutting 





MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon Holly Grape) 1-yr. 
Per 1000 


MAZZARD CHERRY 
Per 1000 
$8.25 


2/ ae in. to 3/16-in. 


Lots of 10,000 and up, 30 days with acceptable 
references. 

Less lots, % C.O.D. or cash with shipping 
oe. 80 years’ experience in growing and fair 
« ng. 


WALDO HILLS SEEDLING NURSERY 
Oregon 


Aumsville, 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Oregon 


We can furnish any variety of Fruit 
Tree seedlings in all grades, Chinese 
Elm seedlings and transplanted Elms, 
Cut-Leaf and White Birch trees, Nor- 
way Maple whips and Italian Prunes. 
We can benefit you with quality 
stock as well as prices. Samples upon 
request. 








Field- Grown 
Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE C0. 


Hemet, California 


(Sat 


hes ye) 
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Christmas trees in Salt Water park. 

A contract to landscape the Lin- 
coln junior high school, Mount Ver- 
non, was awarded to the Mount 
Vernon Nursery Co. 

The midwinter meeting of the 
Washington State Nurserymen’s 
Association will be held January 25, 
at the New Washington hotel, 
Seattle. © 

By proclamation Governor C. D 
Martin set aside the week of Decem- 
ber 13 to be observed as holly week 
in Washington state. The Washing- 
ton State Society for the Conserva- 
tion of Wild Flowers and Tree Plant- 
ing and the Garden Club of America 
are the leaders in sponsoring a pro- 
gram for the cultivation of holly in 
abundance and have chosen the 
theme, “Rain-kist holly grows to per- 
fection in the state of Washington.” 

The holly-growing industry is at 
tracting much attention. The Eng- 
lish holly, the most beautiful variety 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


Nursery Co. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND . OREGON 


FRUIT TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


APPLE 

CHERRY, MAHALEB 
CHERRY, MAZZARD 
FRENCH PEAR 

MYROBALAN PLUM 
ROOTED QUINCE CUTTINGS 


A GOOD SUPPLY—EXCELLENT 
QUALITY 





At no time during the past ten years 
have we been able to offer such good 
values in this line of stock. 





Please remember also that we have 
a good supply of 


CUTLEAF WEEPING 
BIRCH 
LARGE SIZES— 
8 to 10 ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 
Well branched, white bark, strong 


root system. (These are about the 
nicest trees we have ever grown.) 





Oregon-Grown 
Quality Guaranteed 

















i, 
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We are paying shipping costs on 
lining-out stock to any point in 
the United States and Canada 
when 50% of purchase price 
accompanies order. No packing 
charge. 

Write for Wholesale List 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 





FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 


Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery 
Stock. 

Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








HARDY, NON-IRRIGATED 


ROSEBUSHES 


and 
FULL LINE OF 


EVERGREEN-SHRUBS 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
FLORAL NURSERIES 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading Growers since 1900. 








Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 


DENISON & BLAIR 
Troutdale 








1-YR. CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Hardy, North China strain. 
18 to 24 ins., 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft., 4 to & ft. 
Now booking orders for above strain of 
EED 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 











grown in the mild climate of the 
state, equals or surpasses that grown 
elsewhere. At present about $300,- 
000 worth of holly is shipped yearly. 
Camellias in 4-inch pots and potted 
azaleas in full bloom were eagerly 
sought by the holiday buying pub- 
lic. W. L. Fulmer. 





LOS ANGELES INSPECTION. 


Inspection of nursery stock at point 
of origin instead of at destination, 
in compliance with plant quarantine 
ordinances, has been instituted in Los 
Angeles county, Cal., as rapidly as 
nurseries qualify as being clean of 
pests not of common distribution. This 
change in method is the result of an 
amendment to the California state law 
passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature. 

This procedure applies only to 
nursery stock, including seeds, bulbs 
and other propagative parts of plants, 
moving within the county, and not to 
intercounty shipments. For the past 
sixteen years the law has required that 
every shipment of plants moved from 
one place to another within the county 
carry a shipping permit tag, warning 
that inspection at the destination be- 
fore planting is required. The law still 
requires destination inspection for all 
shipments passing across the county 
line or moving within the county un- 
less the shipping nursery is qualified 
to use the inspected and released cer- 
tificate. 

More than 1,000 nurseries and sales 
yards operate in Los Angeles county, 
and a separate survey crew has been 
set up to make complete inspections. 
It is anticipated that most of the nurs- 
eries can qualify soon for the release 
certificates. 





ROBBERS GET $5,230. 


William Feather, Baroda, Mich., 
was robbed of $5,230 on December 23 
by four men who forced their way into 
his home and bound him and his wife. 
The latter was threatened with a re- 
volver until she told the combination 
of the office safe. All the cash, securi- 
ties and valuable papers of Feather's 
Nursery, operated by the victim and 
his son, Edward A. Feather, were 
taken. An hour after the robbery Mrs. 
Feather freed herself and walked to 
the son’s home to notify the sheriff, 
as the telephone had been ripped off 
the wall by the robbers. 





A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








We are now 
hooking orders for 


Vine Maple Seedlings. 

Norway Maple, Whips and Seedlings. 
White Birch, Trees and Seedlings. 
Cutleaf Birch. 

Pacific Dogwood Seedlings. 
Mountain Ash, Trees and Seedlings. 
Chinese Elm, Trees and Seedlings. 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Box 261 Wholesale Only Gresham, Ore. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 


Those who combine a love of 
birds with that of plants will be par- 
ticularly attracted by the large vol- 
ume of 350 pages, 7x10 inches, on 
“Birds in the Garden and How to 
Attract Them,” by Margaret Mc- 
Kenny, just published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock, at $5. It contains sixteen 
illustrations in full color taken by 
permission from “Bird Portraits and 
Color,” by Thomas S. Roberts, pub- 
lished by the University of Minne- 
sota Press. In addition are thirty- 
two pages in half-tone pictures, as 
well as some sketches of informative 
character. 

The author points out the zsthetic 
and economic value of birds, their 
destruction of harmful insects and 
rodents and consumption of weed 
seeds that otherwise would plague 
gardeners. She tells about planning 
the small garden to provide food 
and shelter, and the larger garden to 
provide food and cover. In fur- 
ther chapters are described feed- 
ing devices, methods of protection, 
bird homes, care of stray birds, bird 
building, etc. 

The latter third of the book is 
devoted to lists of plants to attract 
birds, arranged according to sec- 
tions of the country and indicating 
the birds attracted by them. A 
short list of trees, shrubs and other 
plants providing cover and food for 
waterfowl is provided, as well as a 
list of berried shrubs and vines 
tolerant of city conditions and at- 
tractive to birds. An index of nine- 
teen pages makes the book readily 
useful for reference. 





NEW LILY YEARBOOK. 


The eighth Lily Yearbook of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, dated 
November, 1939, is a substantial vol- 
ume of 183 pages, including an ex- 
tensive index, and as usual, contains 
a number of fine half-tone plates of 
lilies and detail drawings. The editor 
was the late Edward A. Bunyard. 
Ernest Henry Wilson, discoverer and 
introducer of Lilium regale, is the sub- 
ject of the frontispiece, as well as of 
a biographical sketch that surveys 
chiefly his six trips to the Far East, 
mainly from the point of view of lilies. 

Lily gardening experiences in Can- 


ada and England are related in several 
articles. Of general interest is a list, 
compiled by A. Simmonds, of names 
of hybrid lilies which have been pub- 
lished in horticultural or botanical 
literature, with a description or 
formula indicating the origin of the 
plants. Another interesting report is 
of observations made at Wisley on 
the roots of lilies, by M. A. H. Tincker. 
There are discussions of two lily 
groups, one “The European Lilies of 
the Isolirion Section,” by Dr. Fred 
Stoker, and the other “Lilium Parda- 
linum and Its Allies,” by Dr. Vollmer. 
Several individual varieties are the 
subject of briefer comments. In a 
report of discussions at meetings of 
the Lily Group are some interesting 
remarks on propagation of lilies. A 
dozen pages of varied lily notes, ap- 
parently communications from mem- 
bers, conclude the book. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“A Year's Progress in Solving 
Farm Problems of Illinois” is the title 
of the 350-page annual report of the 
Illinois agricultural experiment station, 
Urbana, compiled and edited from re- 
ports of heads of departments and 
project leaders by F. J. Keilholz. In 
the twenty-one pages devoted to en- 
tomology investigations and the thirty- 
seven pages devoted to horticultural 
investigations some items of trade 
interest are to be found in summary 
form. 





“BUTTONS” IN HALE PEACH. 


The enthusiasm with which the 
J. H. Hale peach was received for 
some years after its introduction in 
1912 by the William P. Stark Nurs- 
ery Co., Stark City, Mo., and its 
continued popularity in the “fancy” 
trade occasioned the investigation 
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which M. J. Dorsey, chief in pomol- 
ogy at the Illinois agricultural ex- 
periment station, has reported in the 
44-page pamphlet, station bulletin 
458, recently issued under the title, 
“A Study of the Cause of ‘Buttons’ 
in the J. H. Hale Peach.” He con- 
cludes that single fertilization seems 
to be the most probable cause of 
this condition, the term “single fer- 
tilization” being used in this in- 
stance to apply to gametic fusion 
with either the egg or the fusion 
nucleus. Consequently, restricted 
commercial plantings are recom- 
mended for peach varieties showing 
a tendency to produce “buttons” with 
any degree of regularity. 





NEW PLUM BOUNTY. 


A seedling plum at the Dominion 
experimental station at Morden, Mani- 
toba, has been commanding attention 
there for twelve years. A few nurs- 
ery trees were propagated and dis- 
tributed. Persons growing this Assini- 
boine seedling 25-3a, which was num- 
bered Morden 105 for retest purposes, 
have been enthusiastic about it. Four 
nurserymen claimed it to be one of 
their most dependable plums and re- 
quested that it be named. For these 
reasons is introduced the Bounty plum, 
alias Morden 105. 

Seeds of Assiniboine plum were 
gathered at the Minnesota state fruit 
breeding farm and forwarded by Dr. 
W. H. Alderman, of the University 
of Minnesota, in the late summer of 
1922. From the seeds planted in Sep- 
tember, several hundred seedlings 
grew. A total of 221 was trans- 
planted in the spring of 1925 to be 
studied in fruit. Eight were consid- 
ered of sufficient merit to be increased 
for retest. One, distinctive in having 
raspberry flavor when cooked, was 
named Mordel in 1930. 

According to W. R. Leslie, of the 
Morden station, Bounty ripens at the 
end of the third week in August, or at 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
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We specialize in 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 

OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
FAVORABLE LOCATION ENABLES 
Us TO OFFER STOCK THAT MUST 

PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 

Submit your definite 


list for quotations. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








RASPBERRIES 


Latham — 
Newburgh — Talore 
Indian Summer Everbearing 


RED LAKE CURRANT 
MACDONALD RHUBARB 
MANCHURIAN CRAB scocts 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











If it’s new for 

the Northwest, we have it! 

In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, s- 

BERRIES and BERRY PLAN 
Growing for the wholesale a since 
1890. The quality of our plants will 
please your most critical customers. Get 
our attractive quotations before placing 
your order. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. ¥. 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


eee, out Stock 
for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF'S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











Grape Cuttings and Vines 


A specialty on new varieties. Get our 
prices before buying. 


INDEPENDENT FRUIT CO. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 








least a week before its mother, Assini- 
boine. It is heavily productive annu- 
ally and hence is accorded the name 
of Bounty. An average fruit measures 
about 17%x14x1¥% inches, roundish 
oblong but unequal, tending to wedge 
shape, dark red with some waxy bloom 
and numerous dots of medium size. 
The suture is a distinct line. The first 
field test recorded the ripe fruit picked 
from the upright-growing tree August 
19. The flesh is orange-yellow, juicy, 
tender and sweet, but the skin is rather 
tough and carries some bitterness of 
flavor. The pit is large and flat as is 
typical of Prunus nigra. The rating 
as a dessert fruit was not high because 
of skin characters. 

As a canned product the rating is 
XXXX, which is higher than many 
of the esteemed commercial varieties 
of plums. In 1939 cooking tests it 
was surpassed somewhat by McRobert 
and Mina among the extremely hardy 
plums, but it surpasses most, if not 
all, varieties of first-degree hardiness. 

The canned product is a rich car 
mine-red, flesh tender, but holding its 
shape; the skin is thin and tender, 
flavor rich, but mild in comparison 
with the average wild Canada plum. 

The Bounty should be a factor in 
enlarging the scanty list of hardy, pro- 
ductive, early prairie plums of accept- 
able canning quality. Those four char- 
acteristics are all of prime importance 
for the northwestern prairies. 





PHLOX MARY LOUISE. 


Originated by the late Mr. Saun- 
ders, of Newton, Mass., Mary Louise, 
although of tall height, possesses pure, 
glistening snowy-white blooms twice 
as large as other white phlox. It is 
one of the longest-blooming of all 
phloxes, starting in August and car- 
rying well into September. 

The foliage, reported resistant to 
mildew and disease, is of heavy dark 
green texture and carries well to the 
ground. 

Phlox Mary Louise does well in any 
rich well drained garden soil. If given 
average conditions, it is a robust and 
free-blooming perennial. 





HAVING just completed land- 
scaping the local post office, Eubank 
Bros. Nursery Co., Waxahachie, 
Tex., reports being in the midst of a 
pleasant and profitable season. An 
excellent growing season has given 
the company its best stand of fruit 
trees. 





CARLOAD LOTS 


American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, lI-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 


prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








Wholesale Growers 


FINE STRAWBERRY AND 
PHLOX PLANTS 


General line of each 
Machine dug, large, dirt-free plants. 
Gem, Wayzata, and the new st 
Everbearer, Premier, Dorsett, Catskill, 
all green Blakemore, etc. 
Write for our wholesale price list and 
packing out service. 


Judson Wholesale Nurseries 
ristol, Ind. 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








We offer general line of 


FRUIT TREES 


Heavy on Apple and Peach. Can furnish 

by carload. Send us your want list. 

Write for prices. 

COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 











Wholesale to Nurserymen and Dealers 


Lining-out seedlings Tree and Shrub seeds 
Black Walrut Seedlings, Redbud, Hackberry 
Cornus Stolonifera. Red and Bleck Chokeberry 
Moss Levee’ White Oak, Red Oak, Willow Oak 
Hickory ny vwerleties 
»site for wholesale price list 

TARLTON NURSERIES, Morton Bros., 
Route 7 McMinnville, Tenn. 
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OUTLOOK FOR TREE NUTS. 


The basic trend in production of 
tree nuts is expected to continue mod- 
erately upward during the next few 
years, according to the federal bureau 
of agricultural economics. 

Combined 1939 production in the 
United States of walnuts, almonds, 
pecans and filberts is expected to 
amount to approximately 111,900 
tons. This is twenty per cent more 
than the 1938 total crop, and eighteen 
per cent more than the average for 
the five years 1933-37. 

Prices received by growers for tree 
nuts fell to low levels in 1930 and 
1931. Although almond prices have 
made a substantial recovery since then, 
they remain well below predepression 
levels, and prices of other nuts still 
average approximately as low as in 
the depression years. 

Inasmuch as further increases are 
expected in the production of tree 
nuts, prices received by growers dur- 
ing the next few years for their nut 
crops probably will not average much, 
if any, higher than they have in the 
past few years. 

The basic trend in the production 
of English walnuts continues upward. 
A crop of 59,500 tons is expected in 
1939, or seventeen per cent more 
than in 1938. 

The production of improved (bud- 
ded) varieties of pecans is expected 
to continue to increase gradually dur- 
ing the next few years, given average 
growing conditions. The 1939 crop 
is expected to amount to about 10,700 
tons, twenty-two per cent more than 
in 1938. 

The seedling pecan crop varies 
greatly from year to year; practically no 
trend is discernible through the past 
fifteen years. The basic tendency in 
production is believed to be stationary 
or slightly upward. A crop of about 
19,200 tons, nineteen per cent more 
than in 1938, is expected in 1939. 

An almond crop of 19,000 tons is 
expected in 1939, about 1,000 tons 
short of the record 1937 crop. Given 
average growing conditions, an aver- 
age production in the neighborhood 
of 18,000 tons seems probable for the 
next 5-year period. New plantings 
have been heavy in the past five or 
six years, and most of them have been 
made on irrigated land, where grow- 
ing conditions are favorable. 

Commercial production of filberts 
is a young and rapidly expanding in- 
dustry. From sixty tons in 1927, the 


first year officially reported, United 
States production has increased to an 
expected 3,500 tons in 1939. A crop 
as large as 5,000 tons is possible by 
1945. 


NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued in December, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 349. Rose plant. D. Aicardi, San 
Remo, Italy, assignor = pe & Per- 
kins Co.,. Newark, A new and 
distinct wey of rose plant characterized 
as to novelty by the rich contrasting color 
combination of its flower, the large size 
and constancy of the bloom, its sweet per- 
sistent fragrance and its lustrous dark 
green foliage. 

No. 350. Rose. Hendrikus A. Ver- 
schuren, Haps, near Uden, The Nether- 
lands, assignor to Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
Philadelphia. A new and distinct variety 
of hybrid tea rose, characterized particu- 
larly by its free and vigorous growth and 
its distinctive and brilliant two-toned 
blooms having petals with their inner sur- 
face principally orange and their outer 
surface vivid yellow. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


Scott Wilmore, of the W. W. Wil- 
more Nurseries, Denver, Colo., made 
a business trip to Kansas, Missouri 
and Iowa early in December. 

A branch nursery has been started 
at Arlington, Tex., by the Wilson 
Bros. Rose Nursery, Leesburg, Tex. 

E. S. Welch, president of the Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Welch, visited 
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Mexico City recently. Part of the 
trip was made by air. 

C. D. Wagoner, Hutchinson, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of 
Nurserymen, has requested Governor 
Payne Ratner to proclaim the last 
Friday in March as Arbor day. 

William P. Stark, now living at 
Radnor, Pa., will attend the conven- 
tion of the Western Association of 
Nurserymen, at Kansas City, the first 
week in January. Mr. Stark, who is 
a charter member of the organization, 
will appear on a special program which 
has been arranged in recognition of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the associa- 
tion. 





PRESERVING SPECIMENS. 


Chemists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have devel- 
oped two methods of preserving in- 
definitely in their natural form and 
color agricultural specimens such as 
leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, insects 
and other biological material. These 
methods, although supplementing 
each other, are applicable to different 
fields. One process is used for dried 
material and the other process for 
fresh material. 

In the method for preserving dried 
material, developed by Dr. Charles E. 
Sando, specimens are suspended and 
embedded in methacrylate, a crystal- 
clear plastic similar to materials used 
in making nonshatterable airplane 
windows. This process calls for the 
dehydrating or drying out of speci- 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


Bd it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 


out. 


Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 


uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 


prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 


Paragon 
No. 3 


7%-ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 
3 nozzles 


nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 


the Paragon, mail the cou- 


pon today. 


The 


Campbell-Hausfeld 
108 State Ave. 


Send prices and de- 


Harrison, Ohio 





Nurseryman_ for 
January 1. 
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McMinnville 
Tena. 





NURSERY COMPANY 
—————— 


General line of Hardy Shrubs and 
Forest and Shade Tree Seedlings 
specializing in lining-out ag 
Amoor River North Privet 
Bark Dogwood 


Black Walnut and Sweet Gum 
Write for our wholesale price list. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE SEEDS 


Per Ib. 
Betula, lutea, papy rifera a » 
lifol and popu 





L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P.O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
Shepherdia argentea, Viburnum Len- 


us and other 
seeds. Native plants. 


E. C. MORAN 
Medora, N. D. 








We are collectors of 


Bear 
Creek Evergreen Nursery 








ybrid LILACS 


(on their own roots) 
for 1. 0. Also other |. o. items. 
Ask for list. 
THE COTTAGE GARDENS 
L W. Kriek LANSING, MICH. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Grpecphile Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 


Let us quote on your perennial! needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Pelsssstie, e. 
Alva H. Smith 








HERBS 


plants; over a hundred varieties. 
for ‘Flavoring and Fragrance. 

lants of unusual character and 
charm of old-time gardens. 


new Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








NURSERYMEN ATTENTION NURSERYMEN 
HEAVY FIELD PLANTS NOW READY 
THE FAMOUS HARDY CUSHION MUMS. 

ALL COLORS. i0¢ EACH. 
SEND FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Elierson, Ve. 








QUALITY UNDERSTOCK AND LINERS 


Biota Orientalis, 2-yr., tr., opting sine 
—ay? Vitgintana tr., grafting sl 

lor 12 to 18 
Sinkoe Biloba, 2 Pa. 8. 
Japanese Barberry, 1-yr 


KLEIN NURSERY - FLORAL co. 
Crestwood, Ky. 














mens, which is necessary in order to 
prevent moisture from clouding the 
glasslike plastic material. The speci- 
mens are either air-dried or dehy- 
drated by the use of alcohol or ether. 

Corn and other grains or seeds, in- 
sects, or anything that does not lose 
its color or shape with drying, may 
be preserved by this method, possibly 
only under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions. It is possible to machine the 
plastic, once it has set, to effect a high 
polish so that specimens may be 
viewed from any angle without dis- 
tortion. So far the largest specimen 
successfully prepared by this method 
has been an ear of hybrid corn. 

The method for preserving fresh 
plant material, developed by G. R. 
Fessenden, is a chemical process for 
treating the material in such a way 
as to toughen the tissues and set the 
natural color. By immersing flowers, 
leaves or other such material in spe- 
cially formulated water removing 
syrups, the natural beauty of the 
flowers, or the exact appearance of 
either healthy or diseased leaves, may 
be preserved. However, each species 
requires an individual treatment 
which must be worked out from 
seven general types of formulas. 

Specimens preserved by this 
method are sealed between sheets of 
cellulose film so as to be protected 
from damage. This is a considerable 
improvement upon the old botanical 
method of preserving specimens, 
which consisted of pressing and dry- 
ing. This method was unsatisfactory 
because of the loss of color of the 
specimens and the fact they were 
easily destroyed by mold, insects or 
handling. 

Due to the expected permanence of 
specimens preserved by either meth- 
od excellent records of both healthy 
and abnormal plants and insects may 
be made available for scientific re- 
search, study and exhibition. 

There are a number of difficulties 
to be overcome before the final meth- 
ods can be released for general use; 
however, numerous specimens, pre- 
served by both methods, have at- 
tracted much favorable comment. 





MARION NATORP, daughter of 
William A. Natorp, Cincinnati, O., 
was married to Louis Ach, Decem- 
ber 28, at the home of her parents. 
A reception followed at the Hotel 
Alms. After a honeymoon in the 
south they will make their home in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
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Nyssa sylvatica, choice of Southern 
or Northern seed e 
Prunus maritima, Cape Cod......... é 
Quereus, hand-selected acorns of prime 
quality, stored at proper tempera- 


ture. 

cocel true Northern only, 10 

Ibs., $2.00; 100 Ibs., $18. ose 
palustris, 10 Ibs., aoe 100 Ibs., 


rubra ambigua (ereatis) 10 
» $2.00; = Ibs., $15 


meas have 
assortment of h' beh- quality bmg _ 
tested by us. See our catalogue for 
these. 
Rosa blanda, clean seed..........+++ . 
clean 


lucida, seed . 
humiils. clean 00d ......5..0008 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, JBorticulturis: 
Jamaica Piain, Boston, Mass. 








IF YOU MISSED 


any of the humorous narra- 
tives when they appeared in 
the American Nurseryman you 
will want to send a quarter for 


CHARLIE 
CHESTNUT 


NINETEEN OF HIS STORIES 
IN BOOK FORM 


64 pages—5S!'4x7!, inches— 
brown paper cover. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is remittance for 
copies CHARLIE CHESTNUT 
DC 1 copy, 25c¢ 0 5 copies, $1.00 


City 
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ACIDITY IN FERTILIZER. 


The production of commercial fer- 
tilizers that are less acid than for- 
merly is due to research on the use 
of liming materials, chiefly dolomite, 
to make fertilizers that are not acid 
forming. The tendency to use syn- 
thetic nitrogen in the place of or- 
ganic nitrogen, which is much more 
expensive, makes an acid fertilizer 
unless a neutralizing material is used. 


The bureau of chemistry and soils 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which is doing much re- 
search on acid fertilizers, reported 
that in 1929 the average fertilizer 
was so acid that it needed the equiv- 
alent of 115 pounds of calcium car- 
bonate, limestone, to neutralize the 
effects on the soil of a ton of ferti- 
lizer. The increased use of synthetic 
nitrogen raised this figure to 152 
pounds by 1933. Shortly after this 
manufacturers began using liming ma- 
terials for a filler in the place of sand. 
Now the average fertilizer is only 
slightly acid, requiring the equiv- 
alent of about twenty pounds of lime- 
stone to neutralize it. 

The increase in consumption of 
liming materials from 34,000 tons in 
1929 to 303,000 tons in 1936 is an in- 
dication that the drop in acidity of 
fertilizer is due to the use of these 
materials. 





GARDEN GADGETS. 


Starting in 1935 in the production 
of handy devices that would make gar- 
den operations easier, B. H. Stelle has 
added to the list of what are now 
known as Ideal garden gadgets, from 
the suggestions of customers at various 
times. He now supplies them for re- 
sale by nurserymen and other mer- 
chants of garden supplies, from the 
Lansing Specialties Mfg. Co., Lansing, 
Mich. 


These garden gadgets include sev- 
eral new to the trade for 1940, such 
as the Tower stakes and C-L plant 
stakes for different uses, and the Du- 
plex marker and the Swing label 
marker. Then there are such gadget 
items as Midget fence, Handy hose 
holder, Handy-man plant stakes and 
ties and others. 


The wider distribution of such gar- 
den gadgets not only will enable retail 
nurserymen to turn over an extra dol- 
lar, but should promote interest in gar- 
dening by easing some of its drudgery. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman. ]} 


Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.— 
Pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 4x9 
inches, dated December, 1939, includes 
extensive price lists of tree, shrub, flower, 
vegetable and lawn grass seeds. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.— 
Handsome illustrated catalogue of thirty- 
two pages and cover, 9x12 inches, de- 
scribing and picturing in colors specimens 
and landscape use of the wide variety of 
evergreens this firm supplies. Omitting 
prices, the catalogue is for the benefit of 
the firm's trade customers, to assist them 
in building up sales of evergreens. Addi- 
tional copies are available of this hand- 
some catalogue at 50 cents each. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., Glen 
Saint Mary, Fla—Retail catalogue of 
forty pages, 8x11 inches, well printed and 
illustrated in colors, with cover of special 
handsome design. Features better plant 
material adapted to the region. 


Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
—Retail catalogue of ninety-six pages and 
cover, 7x9!/4y inches, covers extensive line 
of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, trees, 
shrubs, fruits and garden supplies. 


Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal.— 
Retail catalogue of seventy-four pages, 
73%4x10Yy inches, features selected vari- 
eties in fruits and ornamentals for Cali- 
fornia, well illustrated, with a number of 
varieties reproduced in full color, and 
printed on heavy enamel paper. 


R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 
—Kellogg’s garden beauty book for spring, 
1940, is a retail catalogue of eighty-eight 
pages, 6!4x9!4 inches, partly in color, 
featuring the firm's novelties in large pic- 
tures by means of a center broadside equal 
to four pages. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.— 
December price list of lining-out stock in 
aibeieeeiiel form and printed folder 
covering other material. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Nursery propagator, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in propagation of all kinds of 
stock, grafting evergreens, soft and hard 
wood cuttings and seeds. Grow on large 
scale. References furnished. Big nurs- 
erymen, let’s hear from “you. Prefer 
midwest state. 

John Shadow, Paw Paw, Mich. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape architect and salesman. 
Salary and commission. We believe we 
are offering an excellent opportunity for 
a young man of ability and character. 


Address No. 148, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





Papershell Pecan Trees, Peaches, Apples, Grapes, 
Figs, Berries, etc. New crop Pecan nuts. New 
catalogue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





RED CEDAR, TRUE PLATTE aves TYPE. 


Open fleld-grown er 100 Per 1000 
Transplants, 4 to 6 ins......... .75 $45.00 
Transplants, 6 to 8 ins......... 6. 60.00 
Transplants, 8 to 10 ins......... 7.50 70.00 
Seed from beds, 4 to 6 ins.... 3.25 30.00 


shi repaid. Cash, please. 
PRITCHARD NURSERIES, OTTAWA. KAN. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's regis 
tration committee has approved appli- 
cations for registration of the follow 
ing roses. If no objections are raised 
before January 25, 1940, the registra- 
tion of these names will become per- 
manent as of that date, states R. 
Marion Hatton, secretary. 

Anne Vanderbilt. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
the Brownells, Little Compton, R. I., to be intro- 
duced by the Brownells in 1941. Said to be a 
cross of an unnamed cooling x Stargold. Plant 
is described as vigorous, with subzero hardiness, 
4 to 4%-inch blooms with twenty-three petals. 


The color, medium red to slightly orange, with 
tints suggestive of President Hoover. grant 





and conti y when established. 
Stardust. Hybrid tea. A sport of Better Times 
discovered by Riesselmann, North Wales, Pa., 


to be introduced by the Florex Gardens, North 
Wales, Pa. Plant is described as vigorous, up- 
right, “with dark green, leathery foliage. A —_ 
inted bud, developing into a high-centere 
-inch bloom with from thirty to thirty-eight 
petals. Color is described as deep pink, practically 
the same as Holly Moderate fragrance, ex- 
cellent t lasting quality, and and ——— | is free. 
Sunmist. rge-flo oes _puvens a originated 
by W ‘ilhelm Kordes, Sparrieshoop, Germany, to 
introduced by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Riverton, 
N, J., in 1 Parentage unknown. Plant is 
described as upright, with abundant foliage. A 
83-inch open flower with twelve to fifteen petals. 
on, 2 oe sulphur-yellow. Slight fragrance. 
Large-flowered polyantha orig- 
dated by Withelm Kordes, Sparrieshoop, Ger- 
many, to be introduced by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
Riverton, N. J., in 1940. Parentage unknown 
Plant is described as bushy, with abundant foll- 
age and a 2%-inch urn-shaped flower with eigh 


petals. Color, vivid crimson lake. Slight > 
grance. 
Pink Jewel. Large-flowered polyantha orig- 


inated by Wilhelm Kordes, Sparrieshoop, Ger- 
uced by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
Riverton, N. J., 


bushy, with abundant foliage and with 38-inch 
cup-shaped flowers with twenty petals. These are 
ar’ utus-pink, shading to camellia in the center. 
Slight fragrance. 
ween Dorothy Bell. Hybrid on. an o be a 
pest of Oswald Seiper discovered b iH *stell, 
yler, Tex., to be introduced hy stella Rose 
Nursery in 1940. Plant is described as upright. 
open with light green, leathery foliage he 
bloom is four to four and one-half inches, with 
sixty to seventy petals of vivid scarlet. Intensely 
fragrant. 
Sweet Sue. Hybrid tea. Said to be a seedling 
of Joanna Hill x Night, originated by Dr. W. E. 
Lammerts, Ontario, Cal., to be introduced 4 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., in 1939 o 
1940. Plant is described as upright. with thick, 
luxuriant, lanceolate foliage. A 2%-inch flower, 
flat to cup-shaped, with five petals. Color is 
flame to blood-red in bud, deep coral-pink in open 


flower. Sweet old-fashioned rose fragrance. 
an paetatte Armstrong. Hybrid tea. Originated 
y Dr. W. EB mmerts, Ontario, Cal., to be in- 


Solered by Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., 
in 1940 or 1941. Plant is described as upright, 
bushy, vigorous, with large leathery foliage. 
Flower, yay with costes petals, three 
to four inches in diameter, with thirty-five petals. 
Color, blood-red in bud, cerise or spectrum red 
when open. Moderate fragrance. ~~ fh to be a 
seedling of Crimson Glory x Seur Thé 
The Chief. Hybrid tea. Gelelaates” by Dr. 
W. BE. Lammerts, Ontario, Cal., to be introduced 
by Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., in 1940. 
Said to be a seedling of Charles P. Kilham x 
President Herbert Hoover. Plant, spreading, with 
large, me! and tough foliage. A 4 to 5-inch 
flower with t irty to thirty-five petals of flame 
to coral and copper. oderate, sweet fragrance. 
wy natanalice. Hybrid tea. Originated by Dr. 
E, Lammerts, Ontario, Cal., to be introduced 
Mf Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., in_ 1940. 
Said to bea eoeng of Lulu x Mrs. Sam'McGredy. 
Plant, ones Se, with glossy, Sanpeent 
foliage. A 2 to 38-inch bloom with thirty-five to 
forty petals, pte ~. in the bud, deep 
salmon- — in the open flower. Moderate, sweet 
fragrance 
Hybrid a 


Jacobus, Ridgefield, N. ced b ebbing 
Hy Atkins, yy x in 1939. Said to be 
=~ Rosa damascena x Souv. de Claudius 
= he plant is described as being similar 
to that of R. damascena, but stronger- Rees 
reaching from five to six feet in height. Foliage, 
leathery and glossier than that of the damask 
rose. lower described as three and one-half to 
four inches in diameter, with forty-five to fifty- 
five petals. Cote, pink, yellow at base, copper- 
= at edges, back of petals with yellow pre- 
lominating. Strong damask fragrance. It blooms 
thirteen weeks starting in June, 


eS 1. b. 





JOHN A. ERNST, who formerly 
operated a nursery at Indianapolis, 
Ind., is establishing a new business at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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ARIENSTil ler 





WILL CUT YOUR LABOR 
COSTS .. AND INCREASE 
YOUR CROPS 


Ask for name of nearest 
distributor so you may see 
how this is done. 


In one operation you can prepare a completely 
pulverized level seed bed, thoroughly aerated, 






mixing the fertilizer from top to bottom—no air 
pockets—no plow sole—no hard chunks to retard 
plant growth. Work in wet or dry season—day’s work done in 
hours . . . handles easily and in small spaces. 3 models to meet 


your requirements. 


ARIENS COMPANY . Box 710 - Brillion, Wisconsin 





DISEASE CURBS BEETLE. 


Experiments are being carried on 
with milky disease, described in New 
Jersey as the most promising curb for 
the Japanese beetle yet tried. The dis- 
ease attacks the beetle grub, turning 
the body fluids a milky white, while 
the virulent spores multiply at a tre- 
mendous rate. One grub may produce 
as many as fifteen billion spores, and 
these, scattered, will infect other grubs 
and the soil. 

Although the disease will not elimi- 
nate the Japanese beetle, it may reduce 
numbers low enough to prevent turf 
injury. It is easier to propagate and 
probably more hardy than insect para- 
sites, and is harmless to plants and 
warm-blooded animals. 

The milky disease is caused by a 
bacterial parasite that was found de- 
stroying beetle grubs in heavily in- 
fested areas of New Jersey. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the disease spores in 
a single grub number between two and 
fifteen billions and that the disease 
spreads rapidly. Pulverized grubs 
mixed with powder and distributed in 
heavily infested sections cause the 
beetle population to decrease. 

The spores are also found in soil 
containing many diseased grubs. A 
second method of spreading the dis- 
ease is to take the top four inches of 
soil, so infected, and to scatter it in 
other places. Tests show that the spores 
remain virulent after four years, even 
under dry conditions, and they mul- 
tiply only in beetle larve. 





A Good 

Midget Fence Seller 
Sell Midget Fences and attract 
7 new customers to your store 


... every sale an AD... 
Every HOME a Prospect. 
List Price, $1.35 each. Packed 
a dozen to carton. 


HANDY 
HOSE 
HOLDER 
Sells on 
Sight 
Does the 
same work 
as many 
similar ar- 
ticles cost- 





ing ten times as much. Lists 
at 35e¢ each. Packed 24 to 
carton. F 


Send for literature and sales 
plan on our complete line of 
Ideal Garden Gadgets... 


LANSING SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 
LANSING MICHIGAN 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material. 
Economical because price low and very 
efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 











Nursery and Florist 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 


1939 crop is here. Large-size burlap and wire- 
bound bales. We have been gathering moss since 
1896. The oldest dealer in the state. We send 
samples if you are interested) Write at once. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
80-page Nursery Salesman’s 
Plate Book 
in full cloth 75e¢ 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





ANNOUNCING 
FRANSPLANTONE 


THE VITAMIN HORMONE 
STIMULANT FOR PLANTS 


Whén seedlings, plants, shrubs or 
trees are transplanted, roots are’ 
usually damaged to some extent 
and growth is temporarily 
checked. The beneficial effects of 
vitamin B; and other parts of the 
vitamin B complex on roots have 
been established in research work 
by leading plant physiologists. 


These chemicals and root-forming 
hormones are combined in 
TRANSPLANTONE to enable 
transplants to reéstablish them- 
selves more readily. 


Thus a treatment of TRANS- 
PLANTONE will stimulate old 
roots, hasten the formation of new 
ones and reduce the risk of inter- 
rupted growth or loss of plants. 


What About Vitamin By? 


Vitamin By, is necessary for root 
growth. Plants that lack this vita- 
min grow better when TRANS- 
PLANTONE is fed to them. For 
plants that have enough By, 
TRANSPLANTONE is effective 
because it contains other important 
stimulating vitamins and chemicals. 
TRANSPLANTONE is a bal- 
anced vitamin hormone stimulant 
for plants in general. 


And, What About Rootone? 


ROOTONE is quite different from 
TRANSPLANTONE. It is ap- 
plied as a powder, not to roots, but 
to cuttings, seeds and bulbs before 
they are planted. TRANSPLAN- 
TONE is a powder applied in solu- 
tion to the roots of growing plants. 
ROOTONE starts roots. TRANS- 
PLANTONE promotes their 
growth. Thus TRANSPLAN- 
TONE can be used to water the 
roots of established plants even 
though they may never be moved. 


l-oz. can, 50c 3-oz. can, $1.00 


1-lb. can, $4.00 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-10 
Ambler, Pa. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Chemical Paint Co. 
American Florist Supply . wl 
Andorra Nurseries, Inc... 
Andrews Nursery 00... 


Bagatelle Nursery ............................ 
Bailey Nurseries, J. V 

Ball, Inc., Geo. J... 

Bass Pecan Co............ Babee. 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery. we 
Bobbink & Atkins... wri 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. 
Boxwood Gardens ............ ' 

Boyd Nursery Co. _........ 

Burr & Co., C. R 


Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Chase Co., Benjamin... 
Clarke & Co., W. B..... 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Coe, Ralph R... 
Commercial Nursery Co. 
Cottage Gardens 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co. 
Denison & Blair 

Doty & Doerner, Inc.. 
Dreer, Inc., Henry A. 
Dummett, Arthur . 

Dybvig Nurseries, Inc. 


Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Felins ......... . 
Forest Nursery Co. . Se ssicit ; 
Foster Nursery Co. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Gravely Mfg. Co. 
Greening Nurseries 


Herbst Bros. - 

Hess' Nurseries... 

Hill Nursery Co., “D... 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M 
Hogansville Nurseries 

Holton & Hunkel Co... 
Howard Rose Co. ...... 
Humphreys Landscape Service 


Illinois State sntenicbianall Asso- 
ciation — pane 
Independent Fruit Co.. 


Jackson & Perkins Co... 
Judson Wholesale Nurseries 


Kallay Bros. Co............... 
Kirkman Nurseries .. 

Klein Nursery & Floral Co... 
Koster Co., Inc. . us 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery. 
Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 
Lansing Specialties Mfg. Co........ 
Leonard & Son, A. M 

Levelt, tester Go... 


Mathews coger’ eum ie 
McGill & Son, A “eee 
Mclihenny, E. A... 

Meehan Co., Thomas B. 

Milton Nursery Co. .. 

Momm & Sons, Inc., ‘Charles. 
Moran, E, C... 

Moss Co. .......... 

Mount Arbor Nurseries... 

Mountain View Floral Nurseries o. 


Natorp Co., W. A..... 


Oberlin Peony Gardens. 
Orenco Nursery Co. _.... 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc... 
Owen & Son, Inc., T. G.... 


Pacific Coast Nursery ™ 
Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery 
Perennial Nurseries 

Peterson & Dering, Inc. aad 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
Princeton Nurseries . 

Pritchard Nurseries ........ 

Process Color Printing Co... 


Scarff's Nurseries _ 

Schifferli & Son Nurseries, F. E. 
Schumacher, F. W “ 
Sherman Nursery Co. .. 
Sherwood Nursery Co... 
Siebenthaler Co. _. 

Southern Nursery Co. 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 

Summit Nurseries _. 

Swink Nursery Co... 


Tarlton Nurseries .... 


Visser's Nurseries ....... 

Waldo Hills Seedling Nursery. 
Washington Nurseries __.... 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. . 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 
Weaver Floral & Nursery Co... 
Welch Nursery 

Westminster Nurseries 

Williams Nursery Co., L. E.... 
Willis Nursery Co. 

Wisconsin Moss Co... 

Wonderland Nurseries... 

Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 














We are receiving many inquiries for catalogue 
mentioning “saw your ad in the American Nurs- 


eryman.”— 


B. P. Mitchell, Orenco Nursery Co., 


Orenco, Ore., November 27, 1939 
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SUPPLIES 


- —— 


Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
—BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


..- 1335 
W. Randolph St. 











Mere Than 
100 Nurseries 
are tying 
small nursery stock, 
cut flowers, 
parcel post bundles 
with 
FELINS 
BUNCH 
TYERS 
ten times 
quicker than 

by hand 


time IS money. 
FELINS ‘Whiten 


2950 N. 14th St. 





So . 
The New Plant Bands 


Inexpensive wood plant bands 
instead of pots for growing on 
perennials. Six sizes. Better 
write for samples and prices. 


ic. 
WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 


“FLOWER SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN” 


Send for Catalogue 














Ae . 
GRAVELY 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 





NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free $6-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 


PIQUA, OHIO 











The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C, Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding 
Price, $5.00 cash 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


THE 7 
DAYTON 

BENJAMIN CHASE T TREE LABE 

ca FRUIT TREE LABEL 


DERRY, N. H. Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 

















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CLOVERSET POTS 





Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 


Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 


Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable ‘hey are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 


entire growing season. 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


They do not dry out 


They make the plant look larger and better je are so 


ished in 
appearance that they add to the attractiveness bs the plant 
grown in them. 


soil They are large enough to comfortably 
Large capacity accommodate the roots in a natural pno- 


sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and small trees. 


i They are so cheap that they can 

They we cheap aad price be given away with the plant 

which insures the safe arrival. in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring. through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and ether nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 
foliage or the blooms. 


They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot. 


You can sell your plants in bloom By srowing your stock 
in our pots you may sell 


it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits. 


They eliminate cut-rate competition The use of our Clo- 
verset Pots’ will 


enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling. 


Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 


Carton of samples, by mail for 25c to pay postage 








CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 10520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 











We offer the following grafted plants, shipped from 2°4-inch pots 
on or about May 1, 1940 
JUNIPERUS 
chinensis columnaris glauca, § to 12 ins... 
mascula, § to 12 ins.... 
Pfitzeriana, 8 to 12 ins. 
Pfitzeriana Kallay's 
eta, 8 to 12 ins....... 
pyramidalis, 8 to 12 ins ee 
scopulorum Chandler’s blue, § to 12 ins. 
squamata Meyeri, 8 to 12 ins 
virginiana Burkil, 8 to 12 ins.... 
Caneertil, 8 to 12 ins 
Caneertli Kallay’s, 8 to 12 ins......... 
pw, 8 to 12 ins. aa 


Keteleerl, 8 to 12 ins. 
pendula, 8§ to 12 ins... 
Schottil, 8 to 12 ins......... 


Per 100 Per 1000 
22.50 $2 


32 


200.00 


32222 


222235383222 
2322223 





The following are branched bench grafts on heavy un- 
derstock, shipped with moss balis about June 15 after 
the new growth has hardened in 

Per 100 Per 1000 
. 830.00 $250.00 


Picea pungens Kosteriana, § to 12 ins 
Moe ‘ ... 35.00 300.00 


rheimil, 8 to 12 ins.. 











THUJA 


occidentalis Columbia, § to 12 ins. 


p 
orientalis compacta, 6 to 8 ins..... 
Kallay’s golden, 8 to 12 ins.............. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS 
Painesville, Ohio 














